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OUR PARK AND GARDEN. 


By A. G. 


Ir there is anything of which Philadelphians 
may well feel proud, it is their now famous Park 


and Zoological Garden. Ever slow to move in 
any great undertaking, they never stop with any 
half-way measures when they once begin. More 
cautious and circumspect in their enterprises than 
their more pretentious neighbors, who fail not to 
disparage, as an opportunity presents itself, these 
sober and staid citizens of the old Quaker ‘* City 
of Brotherly Love” have, however, the happy 
faculty of accomplishing what they undertake, 
VoL. XI.—26 


FEATHER. 


and the fruits of their undertakings are made 
manifest almost daily to the observant visitor. 

At the expense of millions they have within the 
period of but a very few years secured the third 
largest, and which will in course of time prove 
the finest, park in the world; also a Zoological 
Garden which, in our opinion, compares favorably 
with, if it does not surpass, anything of the kind 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

These institutions are the great features of the 
Quaker City, and any visitor from abroad who 
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misses a rare treat indeed. No 
one can, without personal observation, form any 
idea of the importance and magnitude of this 


-fails to see them, 


enclosure, 


OUR PARK AND GARDEN. 


It is situate on the east and west banks of the 


River Schuylkill, 


including the river within the 


and extends along the Wissahickon 


THE GRAND PLAZA AND LEMON HILL. 


Park, the variety and beauty of its natural scenery, 
its many natural and artificial objects of interest, 
and last, though not the least important, its mag- | 
nificent drives, admitted to be the very finest in 


the world. It contains 2,740 acres, and next to 


Creek from its mouth to Chestnut Hill on both 
sides of the stream, which is also Park property. 
Commencing at Callowhill street, it extends on 
the east bank of the river to the Falls of Schuyl- 
kill and the mouth of the Wissahickon, five and a 








THE GIRARD AYENUE BRIDGE. 


Epping and Windsor Forests, England, and the 
Prater, at Vienna, it is the largest park in the 
world. 


half miles, and along that stream seven miles and 
a half to Chestnut Hill; 
northeast boundary, 


total distance to extreme 


thirteen miles. On the west 
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side of the river it commences at Spring Garden 
street bridge, and extends northwardly to Cha- 
mounix and Roberts’ Hollow, about four miles 
and a half. 

The Park is by common usage divided into sec- 
tions, known as old Fair- 
mount and Lemon Hill, 
East Park, West Park, 
and Wissahickon Park. 

Fairmount and Lemon 
Hill extend from Cal- 
lowhill street to a point 
above the connecting 
railroad bridge, where 
the river road crosses the 
Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad, and is not 
more than a third of a 
mile wide at any point. 
Within this portion of 
the Park are the old Fair- 
mount Waterworks and 
reservoirs, upon the 
Schuylkill just north of 
the Spring Garden 
bridge; the Graeff Me- 
morial, Fairmount Gar- 
den, Leda-and-the-Swan 
Fountain, wooden fig- 
ures, by Rush, on the 
rocks of the forebay, and 
the same figures in 
bronze; and the statues 
of Wisdom and Justice 
in wood, by Rush, in the 
hall of the main build- 
ing; emblematic figures 
of river gods, represent- 
ing the genius of the 
Schuylkill, in reclining 
positions over the en- 
trance to the wheel- 
houses, by Rush. The 
Lincoln Monument, by 
Randolph Rogers, is ; 
crowned by a fine bronze 
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| some, are on the bank of the river, for the use of 


amateur boat clubs; Lemon Hill Mansion, elevated 
upon an eminence, with its numerous serpentine 
approaches, beautifully shaded and adorned; Gen- 
eral Grant’s cottage, formerly occupied by him at 














statue of the late President in a sitting position. < 
Fountains are in sight from all points of this 
magnificent plaza, and the mineral springs form 
a prominent feature of this delightful spot. 
Numerous boat-houses, architecturally hand- 





City Point, Virginia, while in command of the 
Army of the Potomac, during the siege of Rich- 
mond, stands near the river bank, and east of it, 
upon a hill some eighty feet above the river, 
stands the Humboldt Monument. 
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The ascent to Lemon Hill Mansion from the 
mineral spring is perfectly picturesque and de- 
lightful. Paths leading around an attractive foun- 
tain, in which goldfish are swimming, rise by a 
series of steps and terraced gardens, thickly shaded 
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the Green street entrance, leads by a road near 
the boat-houses, beneath overhanging rocks and 
wooded steeps, and extends beneath Girard ave- 
nue bridge, past the Spring Garden or Schuylkill 
waterworks, and under the railroad bridge. It 
N then penetrates a tunnel cut 
through Promontory Rock, 
and gradually rises to the 
level of the Reading Rail- 
road, which it crosses at 
Mifflin Lane. : 
Northward of Girard av- 
enue the East Park extends 
to Ridge avenue, which it 
intersects north of Dauphin 
street, and thence extends 
along the avenue to South 
Laurel Hill, where it nar- 
rows to a space wide enough 
for road and other purposes, 
thence northeastward along 
the banks of the river and 
beneath the Reading Rail- 
road (Port Richmond 
branch) bridge, west of the 
Falls of Schuylkill Village 
to the mouth of the Wissa- 
hickon. Its greatest width 
is about one mile, narrow- 
ing down at the upper por- 
tion to a quarter of a mile. 
It is made up of a series of 
hills and ravines, stretching 
upward to the Falls bridge, 
jutting out in huge rocks 
upon the river, covered 
with magnificent old trees, 
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grass and shrubbery. Ev- 








% 
by trees, with walks and alleys which seem to lead 
off to spots of deep seclusion. This charming 
little Jarterre was the place where were cherished 
the choicest portions of Pratt’s Garden, famous 
among the city wonders of the olden time. 

The river road in this Park, commencing at 
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_of the Schuylkill. 


ery path and roadway opens 
new beauties to the view, so 
that the eye is perpetually 
enlivened by fresh attrac- 
tions in the landscape. 
Within its limits still re- 
main intact some of the old 
country-seats which formerly studded the banks 
Fountain Green, once the 
residence of Samuel Meeker, and probably built 
before the year 1800; Mount Pleasant, made 
famous by the names of McPherson, Arnold 
the traitor, and Baron Steuben the patriot; 








Rockland, Belleville, Ormiston, once the pro- 
perty of Edward Shippen Burd, whose wife 
founded the Burd Orphan Asylum; and be- 
yond the latter an estate once called Edgely, the 
mansion of which has, however, been torn down 
of late. A Concourse here, 
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The Girard avenue bridge is the connecting 
link between the East and West Park, next above 
the Spring Garden street bridge, and is a beauti- 
ful specimen of modern bridge building. It isa 
magnificent and substantial structure, costing to 





next the bank of the river 
on the main driving road, 
affords a magnificent view 
of the Schuylkill both north 
and south, with the sur- 
rounding country, and is a 
favorite place for stopping 
to view the magnificent 
_ scenery. Beyond Edgely is 
the Woodford Mansion, 
near the Ridge road, and 
which is occupied, we be- 
lieve, as the residence of 
the superintendent of the 
Park. Strawberry Mansion 
is situated near the river, 
on the heights of a fine 
ravine which separates this 
property from Edgely. It 
is a park restaurant, well 
kept and much resorted to. 
The trees surrounding it are 
of the largest forest size, 
and add immensely to the 
attractions of the place. 

At Girard avenue the 
main driving road and 
paths for pedestrians unite, 
and are carried over the 
magnificent bridge to West 
Park. This section of the 
Park commences at Spring 
Garden street on the west 
bank of the Schuylkill, and 
extends up that stream to a 
point nearly opposite the 
mouth of the Wissahickon 
Creek. At Girard avenue 
it widens and extends out 
to George’s Hill, giving it 
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a width of about two miles at that point. In the 
other portions it is reduced, and in the narrowest 
portion north of the parallel of George’s Hill it 


is only from one-half to three-quarters of a mile 
wide. 


erect nearly $1,500,000. It is built of iron; is 
1,000 feet in length and 100 feet wide; is highly 
ornamented with tesselated marble, and sur- 
mounted with elevated gas jets. When illuminated 
at night, it presents a truly magnificent sight. 
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To the left of the avenue, on the west side 
of the river, is located the Solitude. Adjoining 
it, and extending to the Sweet Brier Mansion, is 
a tract formerly known by the name of Eggles- 
field. This entire tract, together with the Soli- 


me 5 

Sg 
tude and an estate known as Spring Hill, the 
whole comprising eighty-three acres, ultimately 
became the property of the city by purchase or 
otherwise, and included in the limits of the Park. 
Out of this tract thirty-three acres were set apart 
and perpetually leased to the Zoological Society, 


eel: 


and it is here that we find at the present day one of 
the finest Zoological Gardens upon the American 
Continent. 
The public-spirited citizens of Philadelphia, 
who have organized and so successfully conducted 
this instructive and interest- 
ing place of resort, truly 
deserve the thanks of all 
classes, young and old. Con- 
sidering the extent of the 
undertaking and the short 
time consumed in accom- 
plishing so much, its success 
is certainly remarkable. 

Numerous very handsome 
and durable buildings have 
been erected, and a large and 
valuable collection of rare 
wnimals and birds from all 
juarters of the globe brought 
ogether. These buildings 
:omprise a Carnivora House, 
Restaurant, Raccoon Pen, 

«| Propagating House, Fox Pen, 

Aviary, Prairie Dog Village, 

m™ Monkey House, Bear Pits, 

| Bear Pen, Eagle Aviary, Buf- 

alo House, several Deer shel- 

ers, etc., costing in the ag- 
sregate about $150,000. 

The Society was incorpo- 
rated in 1859; but owing to 
.number of disappointments, 
chiefly the want of a suitable 

f=) !ocation, the project remained 
dormant until the spring of 

1872. Securing the plot of 
zround within the Park lim- 

its, situated between the con- 
necting railway and the 
Schuylkill River, they im- 

m nediately commenced ope- 
VS rations, and so far pro- 
: | gressed with the work as to 
| warrant the directors in open- 

ing the Garden to the public on July rst, 1874. 
The average number of daily visitors for 1874-75 
reached 936; for corresponding months of 1875- 
76, 1,150; for corresponding months of 1876-77, 
1,801; and for the year ending March 1st, 1878, 
536. Although the collection of animals was 
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somewhat meagre, the Garden at once sprang 
into public favor, and from the date of opening 
to the end of the fiscal year, March tst, 1875, a 
period of eight months, the revenue from admis- 
sions amounted to the 
sum of $48,100; visit- 
ors, 227,557- 

Only # small admis- 
sion fee is charged ; 
meals are furnished at 
the restaurant at low 
rates, and every atten- 
tion is paid to the com- 
fort and safety of the 
visitors. No intoxica- 
ting liquors are allowed 
to be sold upon the 
premises, and the best 
order and decorum is 
maintained at all times. 

The location of the 
Garden, directly on the 
banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, is unsurpassed ; and 
the shade of a beautiful 
grove of forest trees 
secures the visitor from 
the heat of the summer 
sun. The buildings for 
comfort and conveni- 
enceare unexcelled, and 
the care taken of the 
animals and the general 
cleanliness of the sur- 
roundings are univer- 
sally commented upon 
by all visitors. The 
Garden is laid out very 
handsomely with walks 
and flower-beds, and 
the stream crossed by 
rustic bridges. 

The Society’s collec- 
tion of animals and 
birds on its opening 
year, 1874-75, num- 
bered 707, as appears by the report for that year, 
and this number was increased in the following 
year to 919, an increase of 212. The value of 
the collection was appraised at $50,251 at the 
close of the first year; and by reference to the 
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report of ses cslanniuiliiin Mr. 
year ending March tst, 1878, we 
collection numbers 1,008, 
mals, 453 


Brown, for the 


find that the 
comprising 434 mam- 
birds, 58 batrachians, 63 reptiles ; 


the 








whole valued at $57,623. From these statistics, 
which we have taken from the Society’s reports, 
kindly furnished us by its actuary, Charles L. 
Jefferson, Esq., together with the handsome illus- 
trations given of the several prominent buildings 
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our readers can readily conceive the amount 
of labor and enterprise that has been expended 
in the development of this grand and worthy 
project. 

We are gratified to learn that it is a success, and 
that its receipts will more than meet its current 
To effect this, however, the Society 


expenditures. 


has been obliged to curtail some of its expenses 
and economize to a certain extent, in no way, 
however, prejudicial to its material interests. 

The Garden is open every day in the year, and 
the visitor cannot spend a day more profitably in 
the search after the interesting and instructive, 
than in the animal kingdom here exhibited. A 
most interesting feature is the feeding of the ani- 
mals, which occurs in the following order: lions 
and tigers (except Sundays) at 4 P.M. ; eagles at 
3-30 P.M.; elephants at 10 A.M., and 4.30 P.M. ; 
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the rhinoceros at 10 A M. and 4.30 P.M., and the 
other herbivorous and granivorous animals twice a 
day. To enter into a detailed description of the 
various natural curiosities here collected, would 
require more space at our hands than we are war- 
ranted in giving, and besides we know that the 
mass of our readers would not fancy the dry details 
of natural history, clothed 
as they are in scientific 
terms. To properly under- 
stand and derive a true 
conception thereof, a per- 
sonal visitation is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

We very distinctly re- 
member how, in our 
younger days, we were 
elated and carried away 
by our excitement over 
the coming of the verita- 
ble menagerie; how we 
counted the days and the 
houts intervening, and 
how the restlesness and 
perturbation of spirit taxed 
our mental energies until 
our eyes were feasted with 
a glance at the open cages 
in the arena! As we ad- 
vanced in years, however, 
and came to see the ever 
returning menagerie from 
year to year, with its ste- 
reotyped bills, ever promis- 
ing a display of new attrac- 
tions, only to find the same 
old selection of animals, 
the thing grew stale and 
monotonous. Our experi- 
ence has been that of many 
others the world over; and we often question the 
propriety of paying fifty cents to see these travel- 
ling shows now-a-days, when for twenty-five cents 
you can see more, both in quantity and variety, 
and with each recurring visit something new at the 
Zoological Garden. Besides this, the money in the 
one case is carried away, while in the other it re- 
mains in our midst to add to, build up and improve 
a worthy project, which. does, as it should, enure 
to the common benefit of ourselves, as well as to 
our posterity. 
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The latest attraction added to the Garden, 
and which seems to engage public attention to 
no inconsiderable extent at present, are the 
chimpanzees, a species of man-monkeys, brought 
from the West Coast of Africa. To see them, to 
observe their movements and habits, and to study 
their physiognomy as developed in a wild state of 


who have deteriorated and fallen from man’s es- 
tate, and have entered the animal kingdom; or on 
the other hand that, as Darwin’s theory will have 
it, they are the first evolution from the monkey 
line, and that the next evolution will produce the 
man perfect and in all his glory. Good-day, Mr. 
Chimpanzee ! 





nature, is well calculated to make one wonder if 
Darwin’s theory is not correct after all. It is 
the universal opinion of all that have seen them, 
that they are truly a remarkable species of living 
beings, and the most wonderful attraction in the 
whole collection. Much has been written about 
them of late, and many scientists are watching 
and studying them closely. What it may develop 
ultimately we are unable to conjecture. It may 
be demonstrated that they are a wild race of men, 


Leaving the Zoological Garden by the northern 
entrance, the visitor finds before him the connect- 
ing rai!road bridge which crosses the Park Road 
leading from Girard Avenue. This bridge is a 
very handsome structure, and is carried over the 
road by a series of arches. The roads and paths 
at this point are near the Schuylkill, and the views 
therefrom perfectly charming. About a qu ter 


of a mile from the bridge is the Sweet Brier «.. n- 


sion, built by Samuel Breck, a merchant of Phila- 
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delphia, at one time member of Congress and 
State Senator, who occupied it for thirty-eight 
years. Beyond Sweet Brier, at a distance of a 
mile and a quarter from the Girard avenue 
bridge, are Lansdowne Plateau and Lansdowne 
Concourse. ‘The road leading through this por- 
tion of the Park is termed the Lansdowne Drive, 
as indicated by the sign upon the face of the arch- 
way of the connecting bridge. 

Lansdowne, from 
which it takes it name, 
was a very noted man- 
sion more than a cen- 
tury ago. It was built 
by John Penn, one of 
the last proprietaries 
of Pennsylvania. He 
bought the main por- 
tion of the ground in 
1773, and by subse- 
quent purchases in- 
creased the size of the 
property until it finally 
contained some two 
hundred acres. The 
mansion was com- 
menced immediately 
afterward, and was pro- 
bably completed about 
the outbreak of the 
Revolution. It was con- 
structed in the Italian 
style, with centre and 
wings, bay-window 
apartments, and a steep 





| Baring, afterward Lord Ashburton, and thus it 
| passed into the Baring family, from whom it was 


purchased for Park purposes. The Lansdowne 
Mansion would have been a most interesting relic 
for preservation ; but unfortunately it was burned 
some years ago, and before it became the property 
of the city: 

Just beyond Lansdowne Concourse, upon the 


| southern portion of this ground, are the Centen- 


nial Exposition Build- 
ings, which are already 
too well known to need 
further description at 
our hands. They are 
still too ‘freshly im- 
pressed upon the minds 
of our readers to re- 
quire more than a pass- 
ing notice. Passing on 
northward, after as- 
cending from _ Lans- 
downe Concourse, and 
crossing Belmont ave- 
nue, George’s Hill is 
reached. 

This favorite resort 
comprises eighty-three 
acres, and was a gift 
by Jesse George and 
his sister Rebecca to 
the City of Philadelphia 
for Park purposes. A 
tasteful pavilion has 
been erected upon the 
summit of the hill. 





roof in the mansard 
style. The grounds were 
handsomely laid out and decorated with fruits, 

owers and statuary. Penn devised it in 1795 to 
his widow Anne Penn, a daughter of Chief-Justice 
Allen. William Bingham, first United States Sena- 
tor from Pennsyivania, a man of considerable emi- 
nence, whose beautiful wife, Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Willing, partner of Robert Morris, was the 
leader of society about the beginning of the present 
century, bought the property in 1797, and lived for 
some years in great style. During the time the 
seat of Government was at Philadelphia, Bing- 


ham’s house was the abode of hospitality, and the 
resort of the most distinguished people of the 
time. A daughter of Bingham married Alexander 


THE CONNECTING BRIDGE, LANSDOWNE DRIVE. 


From this point a mag- 
nificent view of the 
City, the Centennial Grounds and Buildings, 
and the surrounding country is obtained. A col- 
lection of flowers, skillfully arranged, adds to 
the natural beauty of the surroundings, and mu- 
sic is furnished at stated periods. A fountain 
of pure spring-water affords a delightful bever- 
age, and thousands of visitors daily attest by 
their presence the attractions of the spot. The 
Hill is perhaps the most beautiful portion of the 
Park, and will fitly perpetuate the names of the 
benevolent donors. Jesse George was a respected 
member of the Society of Friends. This hill had 
been the abode of his ancestors for many genera- 
tions, and the hand of improvement had not 
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reached his beautiful acres. Here he had tilled 
the soil, and passed a happy and quiet life. When 
the project of a great Park was originated, he 
generously offered this domain as a free gift to his 
native city, accompanying the magnificent dona- 
tion with a quaint reservation of the ‘‘ undisturbed 
enjoyment of a little brook which runs along the 
foot of the hill.’’ His offer was accepted by the 
City, and some adornments have been added to 
the grounds. Jesse George has since died, and 
by will distributed large sums to charitable insti- 
tutions of Philadelphia. His name will be per- 


MONSTER PINES, West PARK. 


petuated for all time, and George’s Hill will 
remain a monument to his memory more fitting 
and more enduring than marble or granite. 

From the pavilion erected here may also be seen 
the silver threads of the Schuylkill and Delaware 
rivers, a bird’s-eye view of the country for miles 
around, the gay banners and diminutive shells of 
the Schuylkill Navy, and the spires and domes of 
the great city, the whole forming a grand and 
artistic picture. At its base are wont to be held 
the grand military pageants and reviews, rendered 
more attractive from the ample space afforded for 





the display of the intricate evolutions demanded 
by the science of modern warfare. It is also the 
rendezvous for the thousands of school-children 


who make annual pilgrimages to its vicinity for 


nutting and other purposes. Upon such occasions 
many thousands of happy juveniles, released from 
the restraints of the school-room, and free from 
the disadvantages of limited space, enjoy a gala- 
day of intercourse with Nature, and collect her 
choicest treasures. Here they wander at will, 


‘THE Pavicion, GEoRGE’s HILL. 


free as the mountain breezes, and joyous as the 
feathered songsters about them. The scene is 
grand and inspiriting. Here also daily congre- 
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gate thousands of equestrians and pedestrians— 
‘* fair women and brave men’’—who have learned 
to appreciate the spot, and to delight in its un- 


| 
| 


Adamses, Jefferson, and the various members of 
Congress and statesmen of the day, as also of che 
distinguished foreigners, Lafayette, Steuben, Kos- 





VIEW FROM 


surpassed attractions. 


the eye with their beauty and refreshing the senses | 


with their fragrance ; the well-kept walks furnish | 


a comfortable promenade; the pure atmosphere of | 
the hill imparts renewed vigor to the wearied | 
citizen ; and thousands leave 
the charming spot with grate- 
ful remembrance of those 
who bequeathed to the pub- 
lic so rich an inheritance. 
Continuing northward on 
Belmont avenue, Belmont 
Mansion, rich in Revolution- 
ary memories, is reached. 
Here Judge Richard Peters, 
afterward eminent as a patriot 
during the Revolution, mem- 
ber of Congress, Commis- 
tsioner of he War Office, 
and Judge of the United 
States District Court, 
born in June, 1774, and 
resided until his death, Au- 
gust 22,1828. The Judge was 
anaccomplished man, a wit, a scholar anda patriot. 
He was a companion of all the eminent men of 
his time, among them Washington, liancock, the 


was 


Its parterres of variegated | 
flowers remain in perpetual bloom, gladdening | 


BELMONT. 


ciusko, Pulaski, Chastellux, and others. His 
mansion was the seat of hospitality, and the place 
of resort of scholars and patriots. Here, while 
Washington was President, a Spanish walnut tree 
was planted by him, which attained a large size, 
but was subsequently lost. Two trees which are 


ee 
BELMONT IN THE OLDEN TIME, 


scions of the first are still upon the ground. 
East of Belmont is Ridgeland, formerly a private 
mansion, and then the road stretches off northeast- 





wardly to Chamounix, or Mount Prospect, until 
tie Falls road is reached, by which connection 
may be made with the East Park at the Falls of 
Schuylkill. 

In the Schuylkill section—the East and West 
Park—there are said to be 34,000 trees, ranging 
from 18 to 27 feet in circumference; under 18 
feet, 70,000; and of hard-wood shrubs and vines, 
200,000. 
along the Wissahickon prevents any absolute cal- 
culation ; it is estimated, however, that there are 
Over 200,000 trees in that section. It is heavily 
wooded for the distance of six miles. The variety 
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comprise hickory, ash, oak, maple, pine, black 
walnut, cedar and birch. Rare plants and herbs 
also abound, and it is said to contain at least 
fourteen thousand nut-bearing trees. 

Many of the monster trees which once afforded 


shelter for the aborigines, and beneath whose | 


branches opulent merchants and tradesmen, emi- 
nent jurists and Statesmen, and men who had 
served their country as well, erected stately man- 
sions, are still standing in full vigor. The places 
of such as have yielded to the hand of Time 
will soon be supplied by the wise foresight of the 
Park Commissioners, who are devoting much atten- 
tion to the planting of trees. Many thousands of 
all variety have already been planted throughout 
the grounds, most of which are in a thriving con- 
dition. 

There are also within the limits of this grand 
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| Park no less than one hundred and fifteen springs 

of pure cold water, and some twenty small streams, 
| tributaries of the Schuylkill and the Wissahickon. 
| These streams abound in romantic scenery, ‘‘ cas- 
cades, green and wooded islands, meadows, up- 
lands, lawns, rocky ravines, high hill summits, 
and open fields.’’ ” 

Crossing the Schuylkill River at the Falls, the 
river drive leads us to the mouth of the Wissa- 
hickon Creek, which empties into the Schuylkill 
almost beneath the high bridge of the German- 
town and Norristown Railroad, and between the 
hills where, during the battle of Germantown, 
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Armstrong, from the northwest bank, cannonaded 
| the Hessian Chasseurs under Knyphausen on the 
| southeastern bank of the stream. The roadway 
| winds near the water of the creek through the 
| entire valley of the Wissahickon, which 1s thickly 
wooded on the sides, with rocks overhanging 
roadway and stream, casting a delightful shade 
almost its entire distance, and rendering it a most 
pleasant and delightful drive. There are several 
| Park hotels upon the route—the Wissahickon 
| Hall, Maple Spring, Valley Green and Indian 
| Rock, all of which are well pa-ronized, as the 
| large concourse of teams and pedestrians that may 
| be seen there upon any fair day will attest. 

During the autumn the brilliant colors of the 
trees upon the hillsides are gorgeous. All along 
| the course of this romantic stream, the scenery is 
wild and constantly changing in appearance. 
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The waters leap along, seeking the great river by | above the bridge which leads off toward German- 


devious courses, winding in curves and sometimes | 


changing suddenly their direction as new obsta- 
cles are encountered. Every step along its banks 
opens new vistas of beauty and of romantic im- 
pression. The effect is greatly heightened by the 
towering rocks and lofty trees which shade the 
pathway or suffer occasional gleams of brightness 
to flash through its gorges. 

This stream is a most remarkable one, whether 
we consider its natural attractions, or the associa- 


tions which both history and legend have mingled | 








| ~pius. 


town. They gradually passed away, however, 
many indulging to the last in their eccentric 
belief, living in caves and practicing fasts, vigils, 
etc. 

Rittenhouse appears in strong contrast to Kel- 
Ever practical in all his jdeas, he became 
no less celebrated for his mechanical skill than 
for his achievements in the fields of science. He 
obtained a world-wide reputation, was for many 
years President of the Philosophical Society, and 
held many important public offices. 








ViEW OF THE SCHUYLKILL FROM LAUREL HILL. 


with its name. Among the more noted person- 
ages who dwelt upon its banks in the coloniai 
days were John Kelpius and David Rittenhouse. 
Kelpius was a visionary scholar who brought a 
colony of kindred spirits from Germany towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, and settled 
upon what was then known as the Ridge. They 
indulged in visions of some vague event, which 
they termed the coming of ‘* the woman clothed 
with the sun, with the moon under her feet and 
twelve stars on her forehead; she who had fled 
into the wilderness.’’ Kelpius died at the early 
age of thirty-eight years. Some of his disciples 
remained for a long time; others formed a com- 
munity known as the Hermits of the Ridge, and 
occupied as a monastery a building still shown 


The selection of the spot by Juhn Kelpius and 
his followers, and their strange mode of life may 
have given rise to many of the legends extant. 
These have been written upon and woven into the 
pages of fiction by many of America’s most nated 
novelists, prominent among them the gifted Lip- 
pard. Who does not remember his ‘* Monk of 
the Wissahickon ?’’ 

The prominent points connected with which 
these legends are rehearsed, we shall give but a 
reference without going into any of the details 
upon which they are based. It more properly 
belongs to the realms of fiction, and there we 
prefer to leave it. 

The Lover’s Leap is a rock two hundred feet 
above the level of the stream, and a quarter of a 
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mile above the Log Cabin. One of Kelpius’s dis- 
ciples is supposed to have been the hero ‘* lover.”’ 
Becoming weary of waiting for the ‘‘ woman of 


have no doubt that some crazy and love-struck 
foul made his last leap here, otherwise such a title 
would hardly have attached itself to the rock. It 





‘tHE WISSAHICKON DRIVE. 


the wilderness,” he is said to have leaped from 
the rock to meet her. However this may be, we 





THE IlreRmits’ Poor. 


is barely possible. Mom. Rinkle’s Rock, another 
prominent feature of this wondrous glen, rises 
abruptly from the creek’s edge, and its ascent 
is extremely difficult and dangerous. It is a 
most singular projection, and from its summit 
may be seen all the wild beauties of the sur- 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WISSAHICKON, 


rounding country. It takes its name from an 
old woman who is said to have fallen from it. 
Many incredible stories are related of her, none 
of which, however, are of sufficient interest to 
warrant repetition at our hands. 
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The Monastery, located further up this stream, | 


on the summit of a high hill, is a large stone 
building, but at present in a very dilapidated con- 
dition. In a valley below is a spot called the 
Baptistery. Here converts were immersed. 
yard adjoining the dwelling was used for burial 
purposes. 
by a wall, the burial service was chanted. It is 
supposed by some that these people were Bap- 
tists, while others affirm that they belonged to 
that branch of mystics which afterwards settled in 
the neighborhood of Ephrata. 

The Caves are the next striking feature that pre- 
sent themselves, and are located in a valley some 
three miles up the creek. The origin and uses of 
some of these may be traced. One of them was 
used by miners prospecting for treasures. Large 
rocks cover its entrance. Others of them appear 
to be natural, and have strange legends attached 
to them. 

The Hermit’s Pool, just above the Pipe Bridge, 
has also many legeridary associations connected 
with it, and its wild and picturesque surroundings 
have been the subject of many an artist’s pencil. 
Indian Rock, upon whose summit stands a rough 
figure of an Indian, designed to perpetuate the 
memory of a chief of the Lenni Lenape tribe, who 
left this section about 1775, is the next and the 
last of these legendary points along the line of 
this stream, and its appearance is lofty, wild and 
grand. 

Half a mile above the Valley Green is a marble 
drinking fountain, erected in 1854, and the first 
built in Philadelphia, It is supplied from a 
mountain spring, and the water is clear and cold. 
On a slab above are the words, ‘‘ Pro Bono Pub- 
lico,’’ (for the public good) and below, ‘‘ Esto 
perpetua’”’ (let it remain forever). Two enter- 
prising and liberal-minded citizens, John Cook 


THERE is no innate quality with which the 
human family is endowed that is of more intrinsic 
value than genuine common sense. It is to men- 
tal resolutions what the fulcrum is to the lever in 
mechanical forces. Education and accomplish- 
ments are all very well in their places; but without 


this necessary accompaniment to direct them in the | 


right channel is like a palatial railway carriage with- 
out an engine, or a ship without sails—of no use 
whatever. 


The | 
| city and its suburbs, 
On an elevated plateau, encompassed | 








and Charles Magargé, presented this fountain to 
the Park Commissioners for public use. Their 
example has led to the establishment of similar 
conveniences at various points throughout the 
Park, and indeed throughout all sections of the 
Societies have been formed 
for the promotion of this laudable project, and 
private citizens also have in many instances taken 
a personal interest therein. The public squares 
have been adorned with expensive fountains, com- 


| bining beauty with utility, and in many of the 
| streets and by-ways refreshing pools have been 


provided for the use of man and beast. Philadel- 
phia can to-day as justly lay claim to the title 
“The City of Fountains,’’ as she does to the term 
‘* The City of Homes.”’ 

We cannot morefittingly close our article than 
to reécho the sentiment expressed in our opening. 
Philadelphians may justly feel proud of their 


magnificent and now famous Park. Though not 
so highly adorned with works of Art as older 


parks, Nature has lavished her gifts so abundantly 
that scarcely an additional attraction seems re- 
quisite. Its great extent furnishes a vast drive; 
but the pedestrian will discover beauties hid away 
in nooks and crannies not accessible to the eques- 
trian. To those that traverse its hills and valleys, 
wander along its lakes and streams, and catch 
glimpses of the magnificent surrounding scenery, 
the whole becomes ‘‘ a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 

To you, kind reader, permit us to add a word 
more. Should you ever visit our ‘City of 
Brotherly Love,’’ do not leave it until you have 
first visited its Zoological Garden and grand Park; 
it will repay you for the time spent, and you will 
take away with you pleasant recollections of what 
Nature and Art have accomplished for a liberal- 
hearted and enterprising people. 


Love needs some indefiniteness in order to 
keep its charms. Respect, which saves love from 
the familiarity that degrades it, is kept vivid 
when we feel that there is a mystery in those we 
love which comes of depth of character. Re- 
member that in violating your own reserve, 
or that of another, you destroy that sensitiveness 
of character; and beauty of character is not 
so common as not to make it a cruel thing to 
spoil it. 
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A STRANGE SERIES OF 


By 


CHAPTER I.—ON THE BAY SHORE. 

My name is Albert Ross; my residence, Balti- 
more City, Maryland. Iam a photographer. 

In the spring of 1875 I was engaged by a New 
York publishing house to take views in certain 
localities along the Chesapeake Bay, to be used in 
illustrating a forthcoming book. 

The fulfilling of this engagement promised plea- 
sure instead of toil. I should be engaged during 
the sweetest of the season amid the loveliest 
scenery, for no lowland scenery can surpass in 
beauty that of Southern Maryland. 

As my family was small, consisting of but my- 
self, my wife and my child, I determined that we 
should enjoy the tour together. Our expenses 
would be but little increased by such a course, 
and the pure air and charming scenes would 
benefit the health and spirits of Elsie and Charley 
as well as of myself. 

By the middle of May my portfolio was en- 


riched with many beautiful views. My wife, my 


child and myself were in fine health ; and notwith- | 


standing our full enjoyment of our little tour, we 


were pleased with the prospect of being, within a | 


few days, again with our friends in Baltimore. 

We were now sojourning with an agreeable 
family in an old brick farm-house on an estate 
known as Eltonhead Manor, situated on the west 
side of the bay, a few miles north of the Patuxent 
River. 


I had visited this place because of a very beav- | 


tiful and singular scene in its neighborhood. This 
scene and its surroundings photographed, I would 


return to the city ; then I would have but to give | 
the finishing touches to my pictures and forward | 


them by express to New York, and my engage- 
ment would be fulfilled. ; 

A triangularly shaped meadow is closed in by 
sloping hills on its southwest side, and by abrupt 
cliffs on its north and east sides. A clear stream 
skirts these last two sides, flowing between the 
meadow and the cliffs. 

The cliff on the east separates the meadow from 
the bay, and is but a few feet in thickness. It is 

VoL. XI.—27 


DEVELOPMENTS. 


JamMEs HUNGERFORD. 


| broken for a few yards from summit almost to base 


at its north end, and from summit entirely to base 
at its south end, where the stream empties itself 
into the Chesapeake ; so that one, standing in the 
meadow with his face towards the bay, finds his 
| Vision arrested in front; but obtains on either 
hand, through narrow vistas, beautiful views of 
the bright waters beyond. 

The cliffs here, by the way, are rich in fossil 
remains. In the reports of Professor Duchatel, 
many years ago State Geologist for Maryland, full 
descriptions of these fossils may be found. 

On the unclouded and lovely morning of Wed- 
nesday, the 27th of May, Elsie, Charley and my- 
self, immediately after an early breakfast, de- 
scended the hill on the west side by a narrow 
pathway into the meadow. 

I had my portable camera strapped to my back, 
and carried a tripod in my hand. Elsie held a 
case containing other apparatus connected with 
my art. 

There had been a thunder-storm, accompanied 
_ by a heavy rain, the night before, and the air was 
purer and Nature lovelier on account of it. 

We followed the stream until we came opposite 
the northward opening in the cliff. There Master 
| Charley, a healthy and joyous-hearted little fellow 

of six years, catching a view of the shining waters, 
| hurried in advance, leaped the narrow brook, and 
| rushed through the opening in the cliff to the bay 
shore. Here he stopped, and leaping up and 
| down, clapped his hands in delight. 
| diately followed him. 

_ Even the most accomplished painter could not 
do justice to that glorious scene; I shall not 


We imme- 


| attempt its description in mere words. 
| The great waves came rolling to the broad 
| strand, subsiding into quietly rippling currents as 
| they reached the shore, their crests sparkling like 
| myriads of agitated diamonds in the morning sun- 
light. 

‘Oh !” exclaimed enthusiastic little Elsie after 
| we had stood in silent enjoyment for a few mo- 
| ments, *‘ what a beautiful world we live in. lf we 
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only had wealth, to be enabled to see none but | 
lovely scenes, paradise itself could scarcely be | 
more delightful.”’ 

‘Money might bring even greater pleasure,’’ I | 
said ; ‘* the pleasure of lessening the troubles and | 
of increasing the enjoyments of others.”’ 

*¢ Yes,’’ assented. Elsie ; ‘‘ and if I had wealth, 
I would use it for both purposes, and each would 
give additional charms to the other. One thing 
is certain, selfish enjoyment, so called, is not hap- 
piness.’’ 

‘¢] agree with you,’’ I said; ‘‘ but we need not 
discuss the subject of the proper use of wealth ; we 
are not likely ever to possess it.”’ 

‘Who can tell?’’ she returned, looking up into 
my face with a smile. ‘* The good Lord may 
make us rich at any time, if He so wills,”’ 

Just then Charley, who had been standing 
where the waters, advancing and receding, came 
at times almost up to his feet, looking over the 
bay, called to us: 

‘“*O pa! O ma!”’ he exclaimed, pointing over 
the waves, ‘‘see! there is something floating out 
there on the water. What is it? It does not 
look like a bvat.’’ 


CHAPTER II,—A CORPSE PHOTOGRAPHED. 

I HAD, as soon as we gained the beach, set my 
tripod, and placed the camera box, covered with 
its water-proof curtain, upon it, and upon this the 
case which Elsie had carried; and as Charley 
called, I was in the act of adjusting a pocket tele- 
scope which I usually took with me on such occa- 
sions for my wife and myself to look at the more 
distant points of the scene. 

Lifting my head from this occupation, at the 
exclamation of the child, and looking over the 
waters, I saw the object which Charley was calling ° 
our attention to; but I could not make out its 
nature with the naked eye. I then looked at it 
through the telescope. 

‘*My gracious, Elsie,’ 
a dead body.’’ 

I handed her the telescope. 

As she looked through the instrument, her 
cheeks, lately so flushed by exercise in the pure 
air, became very pale. 

‘*What shall we do?’’ I asked. ‘Are you 
afraid to wait until it comes ashore? Would the 
nearer sight of it be too shocking for you and the 
child ?”’ 


I exclaimed ; ‘it is 








The corpse was evidently fast drifting to the 
shore, and directly towards us. 

It was the body of a man. 

“Oh, we must not go away,’’ answered Elsie. 
‘He may still have some life in him, and we may 
save him,”’ 

‘*No hope for that,’’ I said. ‘‘ There can be 
no life there; it floats as unresistingly as a weed.” 

‘** Maybe it is made fast to an oar, or a spar, or 
something,’’ said Elsie. 

‘*No,’’ I replied ; ‘‘I can see plainly that it is 
not made fast to anything. A live body would 
not float so without some support. It is dead, 
and is, most probably, the corpse of a man 
drowned during the storm of last night; or it 
may possibly be the body of one drowned a longer 
time ago, and brought to the surface of the water 
by last night’s thunder.’’ 

But Elsie made no effort to leave the shore. 

As I saw that she preferred to stay, and as I 
also wished to see the result, I took the water- 
proof from the camera, and spread it on the 
higher part of the beach for her to rest on. 

When the corpse had floated so near that it was 
plainly to be seen by the naked eye, Charley, 
much subdued in spirits, came to where we were, 
and, seating himself beside his mother, placed his 
head in her lap. 

So we waited quietly and silently. 

The corpse at length touched the shore. Be- 
fore I could get to it, it was drawn back by the 
retiring waters. Then came a larger wave, which 
bore it far up on the sands, and, retreating, left it 
there. 

The dead body, as left by the waters, lay face 
downward. 

It was dressed in a full suit of blue cloth, the 
coat being of sack shape ; so the suit, although of 
naval color, was not of naval fashion. 

There was no covering to the head. 

I took hold of the clothing, and, in pulling the 
body farther upon the beach, and out of the possi- 
ble reach of the water, turned it over on its back. 

An important disclosure was made by this new 
position. 

To draw the corpse up on the shore I had 
caught hold of the left breast of the sack coat. 
When I let go my hold of the garment, that side 
of it lay wide open, exposing to view a small and 
plain-hilted dagger, which was deeply imbedded 
in the left breast of the corpse. 
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The body was five feet and ten inches in length, 
and well proportioned. The face was that of a 
man about thirty years of age; the features were 
regular and well formed. The whole appearance 
was that of one who in life had been intellectual 
and cultivated. 

The thought occurred to me to take a picture 
of the corpse and its surroundings. Such a pic- 
ture might be of future use. 

The tripod was placed in proper position, and 
the camera adjusted. 

Here Elsie came forward, bringing the screen 
with her, and looked at the body. The little boy 
followed her. 

‘Every sign of life is gone,’’ she said. ‘‘Gra- 
cious heaven !’’ seeing the dagger, ‘‘ he was not 
drowned, but murdered.’’ 

‘«And but recently,’ I added; “life has taken 
its departure evidently within twenty-four hours. 
Stand back, my dear, unless you wish to form a 
part of the picture which I am about to take. 
The likeness of the man may be of future use for 
the purpose of identification.’’ 

Elsie retired up the beach, leading Charley by 
the hand. The child was very pale; he was 
silent, and seemed awe-struck. 

I now took a prepared plate from the case which 
Elsie had carried, and then placed the screen 
which she had brought over the camera. 

The picture was successfully taken in a few 
minutes, and my instruments were again arranged 
to be carried. 

We returned to the farm-house. 

CHAPTER III.—A MYSTERY TO BE DEVELOPED. 

I ACQUAINTED the farmer’s family with what we 
had seen. 

Information was sent forthwith to the nearest 
magistrate, and a jury of inquest was at once 
summoned. 

After Elsie and myself had given our testimony, 
the pockets of the dress of the dead body were 
searched. 

In an inside breast pocket of the sack coat a small 
pocket-book was found. There was no money in 
it. Its only contents were a few small pieces of 
paper, which were written on with pencil; but 
this writing contained no information which the 
magistrate considered of any importance. It fur- 
nished no clue to the name or residence of the 
dead man. In another pocket were the keys. 





The verdict of the jury was: ‘‘ Died of a dag- 
ger wound, inflicted by the hand of some person 
unknown to the jury.” 

On the same day the body was buried, with 
appropriate ceremonies, in the graveyard of the 
nearest parish church. ° 

The magistrate who acted.as coroner allowed 
me to keep possession of the dagger and the little 
pocket-book, with its contents, found on the per- 
son of the deceased. 

I promised him that they should be used as 
clues to the identity of the deceased and of his 
murderer, and that I would do all that I could to 
place the latter in the hands of the law. 

That night, as my wife and myself sat alone in 
our chamber in the farm-house, the child having 
been’ put to bed, and being sound asleep, I opened 
the little pocket-book, intending to give its'con- 
tents a closer examination. 

There were two half sheets of note paper nearly 
filled with writing in pencil. Their contents were 
as follows: 

‘¢Turspay, May 26th, 1875. 

‘¢ These two men’’ (something was written here 
—-probably the names of the two men referred to— 
but it was so marked over with the pencil as to be 
illegible) ‘*are becoming more and more annoy- 
ing to me. They have harassed me with their 
attentions ever since the night before last, when, 
while drinking with them in my state-room, I 
foolishly boasted that I had a treasure, equal to a, 
large fortune, in my trunk. 

‘‘T took them at first for gentlemen—we are so 
often misled by fine clothing and showy manners ; 
but now I more than suspect that they are no 
better than reckless and unprincipled adventurers, 
They have tried several times to persuade me to 
play cards with them for small wagers; but I 
never have gambled, and never will. 

‘¢T seems to me, from their following me about 
as they do, that they wish to create the impres- 
sion among the other passengers and the officers of 
the steamship, that they and I are intimate friends, 
What object they have in this I cannot guess, 

‘* A suspicious circumstance occurred to-night, 
and only a few minutes ago: 

‘¢ We left Norfolk a few hours ago, and are now 
steaming up the Chesapeake. The night is starlit 
and bright, the sky being clear of clouds, except 
a dark bank of them, low down in the west, but 
slowly rising. 
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‘*T was standing leaning against the guards on 
the leeward side of the ship, when these two men, 
both at the same time, reeled heavily against me. 
I was near being pushed overboard. My exclama- 
tion of alarm drawing the attention of other pas- 
sengers, the two men excused themselves on the 
plea that the motion of the steamer caused them 
to reel. 

**In this connection I record here that in my 
state-room last night, they introduced the subject 
of hand-writings, when each of us produced a 
sample of his own. J/em.—My sample I have 
not seen since. 

‘¢ There is something the matter on deck. Is 
ita storm rising? ‘There is a hurried tramp of 
feet overhead, and as a passenger opens the door 
of the saloon to go upon deck, I hear the howling 
of the wind and the rattling of cordage. The roll- 
ing of the steamer, too, is sensibly increasing. I 
must go on deck and see what is the matter.”’ 

This writing was in all probability done in the 
main saloon of the steamship, and intended for 
subsequent entry into a diary; and the supposi- 
tion accounts for its being found in the dead man’s 
pocket-book, thus: 

The writer determining to go and see what was 
the matter on deck, and being unwilling to leave 
his private writing on a table in a public room, 
where any one passing might become acquainted 
with its contents, slipped the leaves hastily into 
his pocket-book, and then the latter into the breast 
pocket of his coat. 

It was evident, from the date of the writing, 
that the murder had occurred only the night 
before, and probably at a late hour. 

I consulted with my wife as to what course we 
should pursue in regard to this matter. It seemed 
to be my duty, since this information had come 
into my hands, to press the discovery and arrest 
of the murderer, that he might be brought to 
speedy justice. 

The steamer from which the deceased had been 
lost had probably arrived in Baltimore this very 
day, and the identity and whereabouts of the 
murderer or murderers could no doubt be readily 
discovered, were we in the city at an early day. 

Elsie agreed with me that as all the pictures 


which my engagement required were taken, the | 
scenes in the neighborhood having been com- | 
pleted the same afternoon, we should return to 
Baltimore as soon as possible. 


CHAPTER 1V.—CAPTAIN LOVELAND. 

EARLY the next morning, I secured from our 
farmer-host a conveyance for ourselves and our 
baggage to Fair Haven, and the same evening, 
Thursday, found us safely at our small, but com- 
fortable, home in Baltimore. 

As soon as possible after our arrival I looked at 
the *‘Shipping List’’ in the Suz of the morning 
of the same day, to see what vessels had arrived 
the day before. The following attracted my 
attention : 

‘¢ Arrived at her wharf at 6 a.m., the steamship 
George Appold, Captain Loveland, from Boston 
via Norfolk.”’ 

I was at once satisfied that this was the steam- 
ship for which I was looking; for I recalled this 
passage in the note found on the murdered man : 
‘* We left Norfulk a few hours ago.’’ 

Looking at the advertisement of the Boston 
line of steamships, I learned that A. L. Haggins 
was the agent of the company, and that his office 
was on Boston Wharf, at the foot of Long Dock. 

Soon after breakfast the next morning, I was at 
this office. Inquiring for the captain of the 
George Appold, I was told that he was on beard 
that steamship, which was then lying at the wharf 
near at hand. As I said that I wished to see him 
on important and pressing business, a clerk accom- 
panied me on board and to the captain’s office. 

‘* Here is a gentleman, Captain Loveland,”’ said 
the clerk, by way of introduction, *‘ who wishes to 
see you alone, he says, on very important busi- 
ness.’’ 

Having said this, the clerk immediately left. 

Captain Loveland’s face was expressive of both 
energy of character and kindness of heart. 

‘*Captain,’’ I asked, at once introducing my 
business, ‘‘ was not a passenger lost from your ship 
two nights ago ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ he answered, with a manner that 
showed much interest ; ‘‘he either fell or leaped 
overboard, and was drowned.’’ 

‘* Were there not two other persons on board,’’ 
I asked, ‘‘who seemed to be on quite familiar 
terms with him ?”’ 

‘¢ There were,’’ he replied; ‘‘ but why do you 
| ask these questions ?”’ 








‘Because the lost man was not drowned,’’ I 
answered, ‘‘but murdered; and I have cause to 
| believe that one, if not both, of the two men who 
were, or rather appeared to be, intimate with him, 
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had a hand in his death. Is this like the man lost 


from your ship?” I asked, showing him the pic- 
ture which I had taken two days before on the 
shore of the Chesapeake at Eltonhead. 

‘*It is the very man,’’ exclaimed the captain, 
evidently startled. ‘‘And that dagger! How 
came you by this picture ?”’ 


In reply I told him what my wife and myself | 


had witnessed, the second morning before, on the 
shore of the bay ; of the taking of the picture, and 
of the inquest which was held. I also showed him 
the dagger which was taken from the bosom of 
the murdered man, and the little pocket-book, 
and its contents, found on the body, and called 
his attention to the pencil-writing on the leaves 
of note paper. 

‘¢What you have told and showed me,”’ said 
the captain, ‘* explains everything.”’ 

He then made to me the following statement: 

The murdered man was named. John Rowner ; 
the two men who seemed to be on intimate terms 
with him were known respectively as Warton and 
Rague. All three had taken passage at Boston. 


The captain was on deck each time when Row- 


ner came upon deck on the fatal night, and wit- 
nessed the collision between the three men related 
in the pencil notes. 

Rowner’s second and last visit to the deck was 
at about half-past ten o’clock. He first went to 


the westward side of the ship, and, leaning against | 


the guards, looked towards the black clouds that, 
covering all the sky, loomed in heaviest masses in 


the west, from which came, at frequent intervals, 


vivid flashes of lightning, followed by loud and 
crashing peals of thunder. 


The wind was blowing a heavy breeze, the | 


waves were running high, and the ship rolled 
considerably. 

After a while the doomed man crossed the deck 
to the leeward side of the steamer, and again 
leaned against the guards. ‘This seemed to bea 
favorite position of his. 


Warton and Rague, who were on deck when | 
Rowner came up, now returned from the forward | 


part of the ship, to which they had gone some 
minutes before, and joined him. 
The captain watched the group; he scarcely 


knew what had attracted his attention towards | 


them. 


Suddenly there was a struggle among them; 
then a quickly suppressed exclamation; and in a 


| moment Rowner fell, or leaped, or was thrown 
| overboard. 

At the same instant the steamer rolled so heavily 
that water came on deck. 

Captain Loveland instantly hastened to the 
spot. 

CHAPTER V.—WARTON AND RAGUF. 

RowNeEr had disappeared ; he must have sunk 

at once. ‘The captain thought that the ship must 
have passed over him; they saw him no more. 

Warton and Rague explained that Rowner had, 

several times during the last day or two, expressed 

an intention to commit suicide, and that this was 

the cause of their watching him and keeping near 
| to him when he was on deck. 

The struggle which the captain had witnessed 
| was due, they said, to their efforts to prevent him 
| from springing overboard ; and they would have 

succeeded, had not the steamship made, at the 
moment, a lurch to leeward. Then they were 
obliged, they declared, to let go their hold of 
| Rowner and to cling to the guards, to prevent 
themselves from falling overboard. 

Their explanation seemed reasonable to the 
captain, especially as he could conceive no reason 
why they should wish to do harm to Rowner, to- 
| wards whom, as far as his observation went, they 
had shown a friendly disposition. 

But his suspicions were aroused by the follow- 
ing incident, and, in fact, had never been entirely 
allayed since. 

About an hour after Rowner’s fall overboard, 
| the captain descended into the main saloon, feel- 
| ing depressed because a passenger had been lost 
from on board his ship, and especially almost at 
| the close of an otherwise prosperous voyage. 

It had occurred to him to see that Rowner’s 
state-room was fastened, and his property there 
secured as he had left it. 

He found the state-room door locked. 

As he was turning away from it, he thought 
that he heard, from within the little chamber, a 
low noise like the muffled sound of a door or lid 
suddenly burst open. 

He knocked and called, ‘‘ Who’s there ?”’ 

There was no reply, but he thought that he 
heard the sound of voices conversing in a whisper. 

‘* Open the door at once,”’ he cried, ‘or I will 
have it burst open.’’ 





After a short pause the door was unlocked by 
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some one on the inside, and then opened. Put- 
ting his head into the room, he saw Warton and 
Rague. 

‘What does this mean?’’ asked the captain. 
‘¢ What are you doing here ?”’ 

‘This will explain,’’ said Warton, placing a 
folded piece of paper in the captain’s hand. 
‘*Open and read it; you are welcome, and you 
have a right to do so.”’ 

The contents of the paper were in Rowner’s 
handwriting, and as follows: 

Steamship George Appold, 
May 26th, 1875. 

My Dear Warton: I wish you to take charge 
of my trunk and all the articles belonging to me 
in my state-room. I have already told you what 
disposition to make of them. I expect to bea 
dead man in a few minutes. 

Truly your friend, 
Joun Rowner. 

The endorsement on an envelope, which War- 
ton also handed to the captain, was ‘‘ Walter 
Wharton, Esq., Steamship George Appold.”’ 

‘¢T found that note,’’ explained Warton ‘‘ with 
the key of this state-room on top of it, lying on a 
table in the saloon. Rowner told me, just before 
he leaped overboard, that I would find it there.’’ 

‘Were his other keys with it ?’’ asked the cap- 
tain. 

‘* No,’’ answered Warton ; ‘‘ he seems to have 
forgotten them.’’ 

‘¢ Then the sound which I heard just now,”’’ said 
the captain, ‘‘ was the noise which you made in 
bursting open the trunk ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Warton. 

As soon as the captain had spoken, and while 
Warton was replying, the former entered the state- 
room, The top of the trunk was wide open, and 
the floor around was strewed with a part of its con- 
tents. On the top of the articles remaining in 
the trunk was a large pocket-book of Russia 
leather. It had a small lock, which had evidently 
been recently broken. The pocket-book was lying 
wide open. 

‘** This is a singular proceeding, Mr. Warton, to 
say the least,’’ said the captain. 

‘*T wished to know at once for what I was to 
be responsible,’”’ replied Warton. 
Rague with meas a witness. Besides, I am acting 
under private instructions given to me by Mr. 
Rowner himself in person.’’ 


‘TI brought | 
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Warton’s voice was firm and his manner com- 
posed as he said this. 

** But you seem to have forgotten my responsi- 
bility,’ said the captain. ‘I cannot allow this 
matter to go any further. You must postpone the 
exercise of your authority or rights in the matter, 
Mr. Warton, until our arrival in Baltimore, and 
then you must take the proper legal course. Since 
you have opened the trunk, however, I must call 
other witnesses, and in their presence, take a note 
of the condition of things in this state-room. But 
I wish both of you to remain with me until this is 
done.”’ 

Two gentlemen passengers, as late as was the 
hour, were sitting in the saloon engaged in a game 
of chess. Their services were enlisted. 

In the presence of these two gentlemen and of 
Warton and Rague, the captain took up the 
pocket-book, which lay open in the trunk, and 
handed it to one of the chess-players. 

‘* Do me the favor,’’ he said to this gentleman, 
‘*to examine the contents of this pocket-book in 
such a manner that all present may see them. I 
intend to take charge of it.’’ 


CHAPTER VI.—THE POCKET-BOOK. 

Ir was a pocket-do0k indeed, and was composed 
of leaves of paper which had originally been 
blank. A large number of these, at the begin- 
ning, were now filled with writing, mainly of busi- 
ness notes. In each side-cover was a pocket; in 
these pockets were found greenbacks and postal 
currency, amounting to upwards of fifty dollars. 

The captain closed the pocket-book, secured it 
with a string (the lock being broken, as stated 
above), and then placed it in his pocket. 

The articles scattered over the floor were re- 
turned to the trunk, and the lid of the latter was 
closed and fastened in its place by a cord passed 
several times around the trunk. 

A statement of the condition of things in the 
state-room was made in writing by the gentlemen 
who had examined the pocket-book. This state- 
ment was signed by all present and handed to 
Captain Loveland. The door of the state-room 
was then closed and locked, and a paper, placed 
across the key-hole and extending to the lintel 
of the door, was fastened with wax and stamped 
with the captain’s private seal. 

The gentlemen who had acted as witnesses at 


} the request of the captain, subsequently stated to 
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him that while they were engaged in playing 
chess, they had seen Mr. Rowner writing at a 
table near to them. 

The statement of Warton being thus far sub- 
stantiated, the captain’s suspicions towards War- 
ton and Rague were put to rest. 

‘* Before Warton and Rague left the boat on 
our arrival, Wednesday morning,’’ concluded the 
captain, ‘‘ the former demanded possession of Mr. 
Rowner’s trunk. Of course I refused possession 
of it to him except through legal process. An 
hour or two afterwards he obtained it by means of 
a writ of replevin issued from the office of one of 
the city justices of the peace. As the pocket- 
book and its contents were not mentioned in the 
writ, I still have them in my keeping.” 

‘* Have you examined the writing which you 
spoke of as filling the first leaves of that book ?”’ I 
asked. 

‘*No,’’ answered the captain; ‘‘I have not had 
time to do so. Nor have I yet had leisure to hunt 
up Mr. Rowner’s people. I had an advertise- 


ment, looking to that object, inserted in the Suz 
of this morning.” 
** Will you let me look over the writing in that 


pocket-book ?’’ I asked. ‘‘It may throw some 
light on this affair. Since Providence has caused 
me to be so singularly mingled in the matter, I 
feel as if it were my duty todo all that I can to 
bring Rowner’s murderers to justice. His notes 
may explain what he means, in the writing found 
on his body, by the statement that there was in 
his trunk a treasure equal to a large fortune.’’ 

‘IT see no objection to my allowing you to ex- 
amine the memoranda in the pocket-book,’’ re- 
plied the captain, “especially with such an object.’’ 

As he spoke, he unlocked a drawer in a secre- 
tary before him, and taking from it the pocket- 
book, handed it to me. 

‘I think, however,’’ said the captain, as he 
did this, ‘* that we have already proof enough to 
authorize the arrest, if not the conviction, of War- 
ton and Rague. I propose that while you are 
looking over the writing in the pocket-book, I 
shall give some instructions to my mates, and that 
we then proceed together to the office of the city 
marshal and lay our information before him.”’ 

‘** Are Warton and Rague still in the city?’ I 
asked. 

‘**T think they are,’’ said the captain. ‘‘ They 
directed the hackman whom they engaged when 





they left the steamer Wednesday morning to take 
them to the Carrdilton ; men of their stamp gen- 
erally go to first-class hotels when they have the 
necessary funds.’’ 

The captain then left me to give instructions to 
his mates, and I commenced the examination of 
the contents of the large pocket-book. 

It was indorsed on the cover with the name of 
** John Rowner,’’ and the date 1875. This in- 
dorsement was written in a large and plain round 
hand. 

A number of the leaves in the first part of the 
book were written upon, The most of this writ- 
ing comprised brief business notes, and is entitled 
to no farther notice here, 

The following extracts from a kind of diary, 
however, I copy as important to the purposes of 
this narrative : 


CHAPTER VII.—EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY. 
** Boston, April 
15th, 1875. 

‘While travelling, I act as occasional corres- 
pondent of a Baltimore paper. In this capacity I 
was shown this morning through the jail of this 
city. , 

‘*The turnkey who conducted me, stopped, as 
we were approaching the door of a cell, while 
passing through the condemned ward, and said: 

‘¢* Here is a man, Frederick Miche, who is to 
to be hung next Friday two weeks for murder. 
He is said to be well educated, skilled in Latin 
and Greek and all the sciences. But I think he 
is more crazy than learned ; at any rate he talks 
very wildly at times. For instance, he asked me 
to bring every respectable visitor to the door of 
his cell, that he may at least look, he says, upon 
his face. He is so crazy too as still to entertain a 
hope that his death-sentence will be changed to 
imprisonment for life, or even for a term of years.’ 

‘¢ When we came to the door of the cell referred 
to by the turnkey, the prisoner, strongly manacled, 
stood looking at us between the stout iron bars. 
He gave his attention mostly to me. 

‘‘He was about fifty years old, with large and 
rather coarse features. His large black eyes ex- 
pressed unutterable misery, as well as a certain 
wild intelligence. 

‘¢¢ Where are you from?’ he asked, after gaz- 
ing at me with close scrutiny for some moments. 

‘¢¢ From Baltimore,’ I answered. 


Massachusetts, Wednesday, 
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«¢¢ Are you a classical scholar?’ he asked. 

‘**T used to be somewhat proficient at Latin,’ I 
replied, ‘and have still a smattering of Greek.’ 
‘¢¢ What business do you follow ?’ 


‘¢*¢ At present that of travelling correspondent 


to a daily Baltimore paper.’ 
‘* He hesitated for a moment. 


thing and then doubted, and then again deter- 
mined to act. 

‘©*T like your face,’ he said, at length. ‘I 
think you are the kind of man I want. 
too, is a convenient place for the man I am in 
need of to live. 
can do any better than trust you. I have looked 
at the face of every person who has stopped at or 
passed this door since I have been imprisoned 


here ; and you look more like a person who will | 


answer my purpose than any one whom I have yet 
seen. Will you do a kindness to a miserable con- 
vict who, although very wicked no doubt, is still 
aman? You will be well repaid, too.’ 


‘**T am very willing to do you any kindness | 


that I can,’ I answered, ‘and without any pay or 
hope of pay.’ 

***T believe you,’ he said, looking again closely 
into my face; ‘I think you are that kind of man, 
and that you will keep your promise. 
must not be too hard in your opinion of me. 
My fondness for the world’s pleasures was great, 
and I have been sorely tempted; yet I have 


some human sympathies of the better kind, as I | 


hope you will find. 
dress ?”’ 


Where is your home ad- 


‘*T handed him a card on which was printed 
my name, and the street and number of my home 
in Baltimore. 


_— ; | 
‘He took from the inside pocket of his coat a | 


large envelope, which he handed to me. 
fastened and sealed. 

‘¢*¢ Keep this,’ he said, ‘but do not open it 
until you are certain of my death. If I should, 
by what would be next to a miracle, escape the 
doom which is hanging over me, I shall call upon 


you for it ; in which case I wish it to be returned | 


to me unopened.’ 

‘** Have you any objection to my taking what 
he offers me?’’ I asked of the turnkey, at the same 
time offering him a fee. 

*©¢None in the world,’ answered the officer. 
But he refused my offering. However, he ac- 
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| Boston. 
His manner was | 
as if he had almost made up his mind to do some- | 


| turnkey told me he would be. 
Baltimore, | 


At any rate it is not likely that I | 


which I have hidden, 
| tions in cipher, to prevent them from being ur- 


But you | 


It was | 





cepted the gratuity which | presented to him 
when we parted at the door of the jail.’’ 

[There follow here notes of a tour, of two or 
three weeks, through Northern New England and 
the British Provinces, concluding with a return to 
These have no interest in connection 
with my narrative; I extract only such, and all 
such, as possess this interest.—A. R.] 

‘Boston, Monday, May 4th, 1874. 

‘¢ Frederick Miche was hung last Friday, as the 
The daily papers 
contain full accounts of the last scene of his 
earthly life. 

‘* As this event gives me authority to open the 


| envelope intrusted to me by the condemned man, 
| I have done so, and have found two papers in- 


closed; one, a small slip, filled with writing, 
which comprises letters in apparent confusion, and 
seemingly without meaning; and the other a short 
letter, the contents of which are as follows: 
*¢¢ To wHOM I HAVE INTRUSTED THIS: 
***Inclosed is a small piece of paper, on which 
are written directions for finding a large treasure 
I have written these direc- 


derstood by any one into whose hands they may 
by chance fall, should I lose them, or should they 
be taken from me. 

‘*«T write, at the bottom of this sheet of paper, 


| instructions-which will aid you in deciphering the 


directions for finding the treasure. 
“*T bestow one-half of these riches om you, on 


| condition that you secure the other half to my 


daughter, Annie Miche, born May -toth, 1869, 


_and living with Mrs. Rachel Gospard, No. — 


North Gay street, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Gospard as Annie Elding. 
‘« «Why this treasure was hidden by me instead 
of being kept in my own possession, you will learn 
when you find it. 
‘<*« The time was near at hand, however, when 


She is known to 


| I intended to take it into my own hands, and to 


invest it to my own use during my life, and to 
my daughter’s use after my death, when I was 
arrested in Baltimore on the charge of which I am 


| now condemned, and, through a requisition of 
| the Governor of Massachusetts on the Governor 


of Maryland, brought to this city for trial. 
FREDERICK MICHE.’ 
‘¢T have copied this letter here, but have de- 


| stroyed the original, with the key to the cipher. 
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The cipher writing itself I have placed in the 
large pocket-book which I keep in my trunk. 

‘‘T have deciphered the ‘mystic scroll ;’ the 
task was made easy by the key furnished by Miche. 
The contents of the little piece of paper seem to 
be of so much importance that I shall not regret 


the day when, my tour’s object being completed, | 


I shall return home. Thence, a day or two after 
my return, I shall start on my expedition to dis- 
cover the treasure, if any there be, which the 
guilty and wretched Frederick Miche states that 
he hid. 


‘¢T am anxious to know whether there is any 


' truth in the man’s statement, or whether the 


whole matter was an hallucination of his mind, 
unsettled and bewildered by the assured nearness 
of a dreadful and disgraceful death. 

‘« Was he insane in this respect, or was he not? 

‘*T am disposed to put faith in his statement. 
But I may be deceiving myself; it is a common 
maxim that we are apt to believe that what we 
wish for will come to pass. 

‘* At any rate, I shall be able, in a few weeks, 


| to make sure ‘ one way or the other.’ ”’ 


MASONRY. 


A. J. H. DUGANNE. 


4) HESE thy Monuments—O Man! 

Framing thought, and crowning plan! 

a These thy Mason Works, my Brother! 
Mi] Builded on the Earth—our Mother! 

' Shrine and gateway—tower and wall— 

* Scaling heaven, in dust to fall! 

These thy Works, O Mason! . . 


Lingering with all realms renown’d; 
Strewed o’er all ancestral ground; 
Legended with wondrous stories— 
Radiant still with antique glories; 


Yet but shadowy seemings all— 
Phantoms, that from tower and hall, 
Lift their warning, mocking call! 


Yea! with weird and wildered heads, 
Phantom-like, from mouldy beds ; 
Yea! with shadowy raiment drifted— 
Under ghostly arms uplifted— 

Yea! with fixed and stonied stare, 
And with gray lips, moved by air, 
Message unto Men they bear! 


Ruins! .. . of all ancient climes ; 
Records !—of all ancient times; 
Chronicles of kings—rehearsing 
Wars and woes, all nations cursing : 
Palaces ine Petrze’s caves; 

Tadmor’s gates and architraves; 
Crumbled over human graves! 


Yea! wherever shrines were reared, 
Lives of Men in blood were seared; 
Yea! wherever tower was builded— 
And whetever walls were welded— 
Nations under foot lay prone, 
Manhood died, with servile moan, 
Souls were sepulchred in— Stone! 


Masonry—enthroned in Light— 
Crested every mountain-height ; 
And its forms, above all changes, 
Hail us yet—from Nile to Ganges; 
Hail us yet—in heavenly span, 
Yemen, arched with Yucatan— 
Lifting Labor’s Bridge—for Man! 


. all! 


Masonry! Ah! what might be, 
Were thy craftsmen all made free! 





Were thy Master’s Word outspoken— 
Were thy Master’s Grip unbroken— 
Until flesh to flesh, and cord, 
Clinging unto kindred cord, 

Conquer Death with Master’s Word! 


Masonry! . . . What trestle-board 
Guides us. now, in just accord? 

What sublime design, before us, 
Drinks the Light resplendent o’er us? 
Masons! brethren! men freeborn! 
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Under Lights of Heaven sworn! 
Do we share our oil and corn? 


Masonry! with rule and square 
Measuring work, for >1l to share ; 
Masonry! with Order’s gavel 
Mustering men—to plumb and level! 
Masonry! with lambskin white, 
Beckoning souls, from light to light— 
Hiram! Hiram! ... Rise to-night! 


Yea! from out this Night, so dark, 
We invoke thee!—by thy mark ! 
We adjure thee!—by thy pledges 
Unto craftsmen—Work and Wages! 
We implore thee !—by thy span, 
Compassing all tribes of man— 
Lift thy Trestle! score thy Plan! 


Now, when Manhood, in all lands, 
Vainly lifts beseeching hands— 

Now, when priest, his God profaning, 
Turns away, from Man’s complaining !— 
Rise, O Masonry divine !— 

Lift thy Light! reveal thy Sign !— 
Share thy corn, thine oil, thy wine! 


Laboring hands of every craft 

Gave to earth each shrine and shaft! 
And, by Master’s Word instructed, 
Every craft is still conducted ; 
Laboring minds, to council set, 
Lifting Labor’s toil and sweat, 

Light might flash for Manhood yet. 


THE PRINCESS GEORGIA’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


By MartrHa CORNELL WoopWARD. 


WITHIN a mansion of tasteful and elegant ap- 
pointments a gorgeous Christmas tree spread its 
glittering branches. Fanciful ornamentations, from 
gossamer-winged angels floating in air to more 
practical representations of the genus doll, were 
arranged in order of rank; the radiantly plumed 
angels very properly taking precedence, and from 
rial heights flaunting their gay pinions in mock- 
ery of their more substantially formed contem- 
poraries. 


These wonders of art were religiously held in | 
abeyance for the Princess Georgia’s coming. | 
Aunt Amy fluttered from the blazing grate to the | 


heavily draped windows, in anxious expectation. 
Grandmamma and grandaunt Margaret, and aunts 


{ 


and uncles of a later date, all were assembled 
awaiting the advent of the Princess Georgia. The 
day was wintery as day could be, and fears were 
entertained of the possible inability of this fairy 
princess to brave its inclemency. The long trains 
of grandmamma and aunts swept the drawing- 
room from end to end, in restless uncertainty. 
For the Princess Georgia not to arrive was to see 
| failure written upon the walls in letters plain as 
| those which started the guests at the feast of Bel- 
shazzar. 

But in due time, aunts, uncles, grandmamma 
| and grandaunt were thrown into a furore of ex- 
| citement by the announcement that a carriage 
| blocked the way, from whose door first appeared 





papa George proudly stepping forth, in awkward 
conveyance, happily of a seraph form, by chance 
descended to earth, or of some precious dower 
of frailest porcelain, valued at millions, followed 
by mamma Elizabeth, and lastly, by attendants 
armed to the teeth with accou- 
trements eenough to supply a 
march of the grand army. As 
if by magic the doors swung 
wide upon their hinges, admit- 
ting the triumphant procession 
within its portals, when a gen- 
eral outburst of glad and happy 
voices, from grandmamma and 
grandaunt Margaret to the most 
diminutive aunt of them all, 
filled the hall with questionings 
of the causes of their delay, 
and congratulatory expressions 
of pleasure at their final ap- 
pearance. And the party with 
its accumulation of numbers 
pressed with tumultuous eager- 
ness into the sanctuary of Aunt 
Amy’s own room, where gradu- 
ally, and with many a tender 
epithet from this mass of furs 
and wrappings, was evolved, 
first, a small, delicate face, as 
seen through a gauze veil, a de- 
vice, it would seem, to shield 
their mortal sight from the full 
glory of purity. Then, ravish- 
ingly tiny hands, like pink-tinted 
sea-shells, emerged from fleecy 
white mittens, followed by the 
appearance of fairy-tipped shoes, 
overtopped by surprisingly ma- 
ture leggings, buttoned high, 
from tapering ankle to dimpled knee. When 
at last, with every superfluous wrapping re- 
moved, the Princess Georgia stood revealed, 
complemented by a huge sash of blue, which 
drooped from her doll-like proportions in a per- 
fect abandon of loving extravagance. The Prin- 
cess Georgia’s appearance was unexceptionable, 
as with that superb indifference which belongs by 
divine right to princesses, she consented to de- 
scend the long flight of stairs to the drawing- 
room, there to receive the renewed homage of her 
subjects. A grand march was hastily organized, 
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in toilette of coquettishly embroidered flounces, 
headed by grandmamma, grandaunt Margaret, 
and mamma Elizabeth, followed in due order by 
all the lesser lights; in the midst of which towered 


conspicuously papa George, conveying in his arms 


SANTA CLAUS ON THE ROoAp. 


the fully-costumed princess, and engaging her 
attention by familiar talk and questionings of 
whether Georgia would like to see a pretty tree 
all covered with stars? Grandmamma, grand- 
aunt Margaret, and uncles and aunts meanwhile 
discreetly abstaining from irrelevant remarks, all 
felt the importance of the occasion, and that the 
chief event of the day was about to take place. 
Papa George passed swiftly through the doors, 
into this palace of enghantment, and behold! the 
Princess Georgia left standing before a forest of 
dazzling gems in wonder and delight. Delight it 
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may have been, but wonder, no! for how should | 
she know that this grand display, which comprised 
the productions of both land and sea, were not | 
hers in her own right? 

The Princess Georgia was mighty cool, and a | 
very strange child—so thought aunts and uncles, | 
grandmamma and grandaunt Margaret. But what 
did they know of the Princess Georgia’s secrets, 
or of her strangely developed instincts of matu- 
rity; she may have wielded a sceptre in some 
former state of being, outrivaling the dreams of 
uncles, aunts, grandmamma and grandaunt Mar- 
garet. Who knew anything about it? 

The Princess Georgia surveyed with critical 
eyes this mass of wonders, and soberly, and with 
faintest blush of pleasure suffusing face and neck, 
accented, in wrapt and sweetest syllables, the 
words, ‘‘ baby, baby!’ Instincts of womanhood 
rested upon the head of this delicate, wee, fairy 
princess ; and suddenly, divination fell upon the 
group. A shadowy, sad-faced woman hovered 
like the breath of fate, above the little Georgia ; 
and with bowed heads and silent lips they gazed 
upon that fragile image reverently, as if standing 
in the presence of divinity. 

‘*Well, well,’’ at length spoke grandmamma, 
furtively passing her gossamer ’kerchief across her 
eyes, ‘‘bring the child here. Come, Georgia, 
and see what the kind genii bring to good little 
girls ;’’ and clasping a chain ornamented with a 
pretty blue locket about her neck, the party re- 
covered from the momentary chill which the cold 
breath of the future had breathed upon them. 
Grandmamma rocked back and forth, holding the 
little Georgia in her arms, and repeating to her- 
self: ‘*Ah, the dear little Georgia; the poor little 
Georgia!’ Grandaunt Margaret, who stood with 
folded hands, knew what it all meant. She knew 
that there was death in the world, and desolation 
of heart and sorrow for every soul that liveth. 

But as the day wore on, the Princess Georgia 
developed other and less angelic phases of charac- 
ter; as for example, when carried by the sub- 
servient papa George (albeit, a newly-awakened 
qualification in him) to the banqueting-haH, she 
grew restless and unruly over precise Aunt Amy’s 
length of ‘‘courses,’’ throwing bon-bons in the 
faces of papa George and mamma Elizabeth with 
the nonchalant coolness of entire proprietorship; 
when at last (sorry am I to relate the story of her 








downfall), through dire necessity, she was igno- 


miniously seized by the higher powers, and trans- 
ported to the far-off seclusion of Aunt Amy’s own 
room. Asin unresisting acceptance of her fate 
she flitted past, it was startling to observe gleam- 
ing upon that weird little face, a preternatural 
smile of perfect understanding. Is the Princess 
Georgia masquerading ? and is she really some old, 


| old princess who lived in the days of Pompeiian 


splendor, when the arts were at their height, and 
when silver and gold and precious stones were 
wrought in rare and exquisite workmanship? and 
in the revolving cycle of time, has she again 
appeared upon earth to look with secret contempt 
upon modern formalities and tawdry displays of 
inartistic handiwork? Who knows anything 
about it ? 

As the hours sped on, the Princess Georgia 
grew more’and more decided in her likes and dis- 
likes. She insisted upon wearing upon one foot a 
shoe of blue, and upon the other one of pink. 
Her sash trailed lower and lower upon the carpet 
in disorganized limpness. ‘The Princess Georgia 
was fast becoming demoralized ; sad indications 
of her unregenerate babyhood became plainly dis- 
tinguishable. She capriciously refused to wear 
the pretty ring which the brave ship had brought 
all the way from over the seas, hurling it with 
might and main back into the face of sweet Aunt 
Jessie. But if the Princess Georgia appeared 
fantastical and dominant of will, she yet never 
betrayed fretfulness of temper, or lost the soft 
attractive tones of her voice, or her precocious 
womanliness of expression, which upon that wee, 
delicate face filled the beholder with tenderest 
compassion. One felt painfully the impression of 
the slight fragile form, and the force of the 
machinery embedded within it, and trembled for 
the time when thought should usurp its sway, and 
feeling rack the frame. For the child of robust 
and sluggish temperament, we may rest in the 
assurance of the balance being preserved by equal 
equipoise of mind and material, while for the sen- 
sitive and nervously organized piece of human 
mechanism, like the Princess Georgia, indefinable 
forebodings strangely mingle with our brightest 
hopes. 

The Princess Georgia grew brilliant. She had 
become thoroughly identified with her surround- 
ings, running back and forth in her distinctive 
shoes of blue and pink, like any harlequin upon 
the mimic stage. She transported wagon loads of 
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dolls through the devious ways of the drawing- 
room, daintily avoiding dangerous localities. She 
blew trumpet blasts upon her hunting-horn ; she 
jingled the bells of her prancing steeds, who flew 
upon the winds of the wind through hall and cor- 
ridor, subject to her royal will. And when the 
time arrived for her to leave these fairy-like 
scenes, with the aid of papa George? assisted by 
the grand army of uncles and aunts, she gathered 
in her possessions, and submit- 
ted with a good grace to prompt 
transition to Aunt Amy’s own 
room, where already grandmam- 
ma and grandaunt Margaret had 
followed in entire conscientious- 
ness, mamma Elizabeth to ad- 
vise and to partake in the inter- 
esting process of enfolding this 
triumphant princess in innumer- 
able garments and wraps per- 
taining to warmth and safety ; 
grandaunt Margaret, with an air 
of superior knowledge, suggest- 
ing that the extra warmed shawl, 
last of all, should envelop face 
and head, while Aunt Amy con- 
tended that the blue and pink 
feet should receive this surplus 
covering. This precise and mo- 
dern Aunt Amy had gained such 
ideas from modern books of 
quackery. Grandaunt Margaret 
insisted, and bravely followed 
up her old-fashioned theory, by 
dextrously throwing the shawl 
with her own hands, just as the 
hall door was opened, over the 
heed and face of baby Georgia, thus compelling 
admission in the superiority of well-established 
custom over new-fangled notions. After the car- 
riage duor should have been carefully closed, she 
explained, the shawl could be transferred to the 
pink and blue feet with entire propriety. 

Thus admonished, amid cheering sounds of 


God-speed, with faint chirp of good-by, sugges- | 


tively exacted by papa George from the red, red 
lips of Princess Georgia, these revelers in the merry 
Christmas time became merged in the gayly- 
equipped equipages which crowded the avenues. 
In due time, grandmamma and grandaunt Mar- 
garet sat beside their own fireside in calm remin- 


iscence of the events which the day had brought 
forth. Grandmamma’s long velvet train lay in 
rich, heavy folds at her feet, while the warm, per- 
fumed air, and the measured tick of the old-fash- 
ioned clock lent a glow of comfort, and a sense of 
luxurious repose to th® surroundings. But unusual 


signs of dissatisfaction appeared in the movements 
of grandmamma, as at length, glancing from the 
figures fashioned in the glowing coals to the face 
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“HERE I Go.” 


| of grandaunt Margaret, her attention became riv- 
| eted, utterance died upon her lips; she kept her 
| yes fastened upon its expression of loneliness 
and quiet withdrawal from sympathy until tears 
blinded her sight, and in painful reverie again her 
eyes sought the radiating coals. A home of 
tasteful elegance rose before her vision, in which, 
serene of countenance, grandaunt Margaret reigned 
supreme. Social and intellectual refinements 
shone and glistened in its disclosing rays; typified 
in genial warmth, affection glowed; and as she 
gazes, the light fades in dullness, ashes gather, 
and slowly fall in pallid gray. Noiselessly a 
funeral train paces the thronged thoroughfare, 
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winding onward, onward—whither ? Again, her 
glance rested upon grandaunt Margaret, as, with 
well-affected cheerfulness, she broke the silence: 

“Well, well, Margaret, away with sad thoughts; 
we have had our day, and now the little Georgia is 
lording it over us right royalfy. But, Margaret, a 
cloud has arisen upon the horizon no bigger than 
a man’s hand, which soon may overspread the 
firmament. My mind dwells with strange per- 
sistency upon George ; the cares of a family com- 
pletely absorb him ; he looks worn, and older of 
late, as if already he had discerned the tediousness 
of living. Surely you must have observed how 
impossible it appeared for him to keep up any 
continuous conversation, even upon the absorbing 
topics of the day, and how restless his glance be- 
came if Georgia were out of his sight. Now, I 
cannot bear to see my bright, intellectual George 
settling down into—well, the father of a family. 
Elizabeth, it is very evident, lacks management ; 
she does not appear to comprehend the responsi- 
bilities incumbent upon a mother. The little 
Georgia, it is plain to be seen, is neither strong 
or robust, as all my children were ; and then I 
possessed a faculty of turning them off in a way 
which Elizabeth cannot understand, though I have 
conscientiously explained to her this subtle tn- 
fluence, by which, happily, my children were 
controlled. Well, well,’’ continued grandmamma, 
with a heavy sigh, ‘‘I must confess I am unable 
to see what I can do about it.”’ 

**Do about it, Amelia!’’ answered grandaunt 
Margaret, in a roused voice, ‘‘ you can do noth- 
ing. Leave Elizabeth and George to themselves. 
Remember that they see with glamor in their 
eyes; the elixir of youth courses in magic streams 
through their veins ; they exult in strength; and 
more than all, they still believe in the phantom 
happiness. Try hard as we may, advise them 
as we may, of what would it avail? They 
would not heed us, and what is more, we would 
not have them. To deprive them of the rosy 
hue, which, like the aroma of flowers, surrounds 
their youth, would be to do them irremediable 
injury. Depend upon it, that ignorance is bliss, 
so far as the illusions of youth are concerned. It 
is true that when I looked upon the little Georgia 
to-day I felt how stupendous were their responsi- 
bilities, and for my part, I can hardly wonder 
that George and Elizabeth should have appeared 
somewhat distrait and anxious. I feel a pity for 


| 





their physical discomforts, certainly, for, as I 
heard you remarking the other day in your half 


| humorous way, they will never know another 


good night’s sleep. But I have thought it possible 
that even this misfortune may have its compensa- 
tions, through knowledge from personal expe- 
rience of the blessings of sleep; and that their 
enjoyment*of the moments of rest vouchsafed 
them, may be thorough and complete. You are 
aware, Amelia, if you have not entirely forgotten 
the trite maxims of your youth, that the king 
upon his luxurious bed of down may toss in sleep- 
less unrest through weary hours, vainly wooing 
the fickle goddess ; proving that it is not opportu- 
nity so surely as tired nature which brings us 
sleep. They look upon the cares of life as but 
temporary interruptions to their pursuits of plea- 
sure, which the coming dawn will scatter in mists. 
More than all, they feel an affectionate pride in 
the little Georgia, which exalts them above purely 
physical considerations.’’ 

Again the eyes of the two women were bent 
upon the glowing coals; silence reigned supreme, 
save the clock’s unchanging vibrations of tick, 
tack, in measured monotony ; while the pulsatory 
breath of night fell around them noiselessly as the 
shadows of death enshrouding the faces of the 
dying. 

“‘ Amelia,’’ said grandaunt Margaret, in tremu- 
lous tones, which for a moment were broken.by a 
great sob, ‘*I well remember the divine love 
which filled to the brim my cup of joy, when my 
delicate-faced baby lay hushed upon my bosom. 
No after happiness ever approached its perfectness. 
This revelation is the one glimpse upon earth of 
the love everlasting; the one tie which binds 
the mother in bonds irrevocable, from which she 
escapes never, and from whose conditions she 
would neither waver nor prove recreant, though 
her choice lay between paradise without it, or the 
lowest depths of perdition with it.’’ Then, mu- 
singly, and in tender, loving tones, she continued : 
‘©The dreams, the wondrous possibilities, which, 
though we by some unfortunate chance were de- 
frauded, wait upon the footsteps of our more 
highly favored children. We exhaust theories 
and plans for a future glowing with the blazonry 
of success for them. First, we exultingly discover 


from the child’s wonderfully critical analysis of 
the rosebud, whose leaves and petals he remorse- 
lessly plucks from their stamens, that he is destined 
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to become the rival of poets. Or, we are equally 
convinced that he is born to preéminence as a 
philosopher, with a life of research and quiet 
meditation lying before him; which, as we con- 
ceive, would be a happy termination four the lives 
of our tender-limbed children. Again, we are 
equally delighted with his rough and manly sports, 
his expert horsemanship, his unerring shot; and 
lo! he stands forth a hero and a conqueror ! 

“Lastly we conclude, by signs and tokens, that an 
orator is about to burst upon the world—a Demos- 
thenes, swaying multitudes by the breath of speech, 
and immediately, ‘vaulting ambition o’erleaps 
itself ;’ we immolate our treasures upon its altar.’’ 

‘¢ Amelia,’’ said grandaunt Margaret, in labored 
tones, ‘‘ this was the rock on which I split, as you 
well know. For years my delicate child breathed 
the noxious air of schools and colleges.’’ Grand- 
aunt Margaret sat erect, and with quivering lip 
continued: ‘‘And now, Amelia, I would give all 
the years that are to come, every hope that is left 
to me, if my beautiful, my one ewe lamb had 
roamed woods and fields in Nature’s loving com- 
panionship; if his sensitive or- 
ganization had been allowed 
fair play and room for develop- 
ment under the broad heavens. 
Avaunt, ye blind leaders of the 
blind who prate of the celestial ! 
False theories in the name of 
education is the bane of our 
civilization, developing physi- 
cally a hot-house growth of men 
and women, and intellectually a 
community of weak conformists 
to the effete traditions of the 
past, making impossible a future 
of free thought and discovery ; 
dwarfing and pruning tender 
saplings into stunted and gnarled 
deformities! Room for the 
physical right of way for idlers 
upon the high-road,’’ exclaimed 
grandaunt Margaret, in thetones 
of a sibyl. 

‘* Margaret, Margaret,’’ said 
grandmamma, ‘‘hush. You have 
brooded over this mistake of 
your life, if you will have it so, 
until your views are warped, 
and you see but from one side of 





the question. Why, you would inflict upon society 
a race of vagrants, if not criminals. Remember, 
Magaret, that the world at large needs a vast 
amount of training, and that these forcing schools 
for the use of their dulled intellects are absolutely 
necessary. I cannot bear to hear you, with your 
usual good sense, make these sweeping assertions.”’ 

‘Ah, yes,’’ replied grandaunt Margaret, in 
tired tones, ‘‘ I know they are not popular views. 
I listen to the talk of prattlers regarding studies 
and blind abstractions all about me; but do not I 
understand that these are but glow-worms who 
feebly essay the magic of some grand master like 
Shakspeare, who had no studies, no theories that 
anybody knows of, whose resources were drawn 
from pure gifts of Nature’s ; indeed, as it is histori- 
cally stated, who was at length arrested and tried 
before a petty justice of the peace for poaching 
upon the preserves of the lord of some manor, 
thereby, proving his right of dower in Nature’s 
courts; all of which does not prevent his being 
Shakspeare. No, no, Amelia, we need space in 


which to expand our own faculties, instead of nar- 
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rowing them down to the calibre and proportions 
of somebody’s else, whom we quote as authority. 
Not that I care now; oh! what do I care now!’’ 

Again they relapsed in silence. Presently 
grandaunt Margaret, with a far-off expression in 
her eyes, abruptly broke the stillness ; 

‘* Yonder, beyond the intervening miles, there 
stretches a white, even space, lying untrodden and 
heaped high with snow. A marble urn rises from 
out its pure surface, on which the name of my 
brave, over-worked child stands inscribed. That 
is all, Amelia. What do I care now !”’ 

** Well, well,’’ hastily spoke grandmamma, ris- 
ing and drawing her robes about her, ‘‘ there is a 
strange chilliness in the air, ghostly shadows 
throng the threshold, and hark !’’ pausing to listen 
to the silvery chimes of the clock, which at that 
moment rang out its twelve strokes; “it is the 
dread hour of midnight.”’ 

** Yes, yes,” solemnly pronounced grandaunt 
Margaret, ‘‘and behold! Christmas has dawned. 
With one accord all the nations sing praises to 
to the ideal. The grand swell of organ tones 


ascend to the vaulted roofs of magnificent cathe- 
drals in worship of the ideal. 


Cottage and hamlet 
commemorate the Christ. Listen! already the 
sweet chant of Christmas carols sound along the 
silent streets. Yes, yes; ah, yes,’’ softly repeated 
grandaunt Margaret, forgetful of the present, ‘‘ the 
sweet Christmas carols, the glad Christmas carols. 
But, Amelia, what is all this to me; what do I care 
now !”’ 

The two women separated. Grandmamma, 
whose sorrows had fallen upon the armor of a 
strong wili, was full of make-shifts and concern 
for appearances. Happiness, she had assumed to 
be her prerogative, by royal grant, until at last, 
through her thorough convictions and queenly 
assumption of this right, she had apparently 
gained her point. Grandmamma’s views of life, 
it must be confessed, were strongly tinctured with 
worldliness ; she would yield much of real com- 
furt to its requirements. And now in her perfect 
maturity, she enjoyed the fruits of her labor. Life 
to her had been full of compensations ; successful 
endeavor surrounded her with wealth and luxury. 
Children who had gained a position, a term she 
complacently repeated, rose up and calkd her 


| blessed. 


She was fair-faced and youthful of ap- 
pearance, a pleasing reality of which she was 
reminded time and again by her admirers. She 
admirably represented the successful mother of a 
family, a generous giver, and a warm adherent of 
her family and friends. As the world goes, doubt- 
less she was a happy woman. 

The day with its excitements had upon the 
whole been pleasurable, and grandmamma laid 
aside her jewels and her laces with a sense of satis- 
faction vouchsafed to few of earth’s children. 
Light, feathery sleep weighed down her eyelids in 
undisturbed repose. 

Grandaunt Margaret stood gazing into the dy- 
ing embers with careworn face. Her sympathetic 
enjoyment of the day’s pleasures had faded in an 
expression of sorrowful remembrance. She stood 
blankly listening for some token from out the 
stillness which would send a thrill of hope to the 
cold, waiting heart. She hoped always for some 
touch in the mysterious air, which to her alone 
would give evidence of immortal life. She turned 
her head slowly, with vague expectation of seeing, 
with her longing eyes, impalpable visions. Again 
the clock chimed out its solemn stroke of one. 
With a heavy sigh she turned, and noiselessly 
passed to her room, where, from its treasured re- 
ceptacle, she lifted a lock of soft brown hair, fine 
as awoman’s, and, pressing it lovingly to lips and 
brow, returned it to its resting-place. Many 
times she had brushed it carefully, from babyhood 
to the last time when it lay upon the marble brow 
of her dead child. She lingered over the remem- 
brance. She called the name of her beloved in 
distinct tones, as if in confirmation of her faith in 
the life everlasting. She murmured tender words 
of endearment to the image lying forever pure 
and undefiled within her heart. Then, laying 
aside her sombre-hued robes, and unloosening her 
heavy gray hair, she slept; the two women slept, 
one in contented dreams, and one with a weight 
of sorrow crushing out the sunlight from her wak- 
ing eyes. 

Who can trace the thread of fate by which our 
lives are encompassed; who can disentangle its 
meshes? Peace rest upon the heads of the sleep- 
ing women, thus drifting, in the hands of destiny, 
wide asunder! 
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Don’t forget the poor so near, 
Give, and grow the fatter! 
Snow-birds blown about the skies, 
Furnish food and covert; 
Getting pay from merry eyes, 
Kisses after dessert ! 
Kisses, 
Kisses after dessert. 


Iv. 
Christmas comes but once a year; 
Pile the Yule-logs higher! 
Sing in accents pure and clear, 
Praise the dear Messiah! 
Far and sweet the great bells chime; 
Richest music flowing— 
Tis the merry Christmas time ; 
Heart and cheek are glowing! 
Glowing, 
Heart and cheek are glowing. 


“Lo! Jov’s MESSAGE-BIRDS TO-DAY 
ROUND THE WORLD ARE FLYING.” 


I. 
CHRISTMAS comes but once a year,— 
Banish melancholy ! 
Welcome feasting and good cheer, 
Mistletoe and holly. 
Coax from elm-tree’s naked crest 
Foolish red-breast crying 
Round her lonely, snow-filled nest, 
While the year is dying! 
Dying, 
While the year is dying. 
II. 
Christmas comes but once a year, 
Winter’s brow to spangle, 
When each reed lifts icy spear 
In a shimm’ring tangle! 
Lo! Joy’s message-birds to-day 
Round the world are flying ; 
As they cleave their rosy way 
Bell to song replying! 
Replying, 
Bell to song replying. 
III. 
Christmas comes but once a year; “FAR AND SWEET THE GREAT BELLS CHIME; 
Heap the chestnut platter; RICHEST MUSIC FLOWING,” © 
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By Joun 


WHILE glancing over the police reports in the | 


newspaper at my breakfast-table this morning, I 
read that a police magistrate had pronounced a 
prisoner to be a sham, and consigned him to a 
lodgment at the public’s expense for a few days. 
Said I to myself, if to be a sham is a statutory 
crime, then, with becoming reverence, let us all 
pray, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy on us!’’ for we nearly 
all are shams. 

Yes, my dear sir and madam, my noble youth 
and sweet maiden, we must plead, ‘‘ Guilty, me 
Lud,’’ with very, very few exceptions, comprising, 
as a matter of course, you and me. From our 
cradle to our graves we are more or less false and 
insecure ; oftentimes it may be unconsciously so, 
and when we mean no harm to anybody ; but zz 
Joro conscientia, as the lawyers say, we were even 
then no less guilty. 

There is my respectable aunt who has three 
marriageable daughters yet undisposed of, and 
she actually plumes herself on her sincerity. 


brought herself to believe she is not. as in truth 
she really is, a veritable sham. No later than last 


week she denounced her neighbor, Mrs. Chickle- | 


by’s habit of addressing Mrs. Bustle as ‘*my 
dear,’’ because the two ladies were known to 
detest each other most heartily. Said my aunt: 
**At the last committee meeting of the ‘ Ladies’ 
Tea and Muffin Society for the relief of colored 
orphans,’ it was really sad to hear Mrs. Chickleby, 
the president, in the meekest of voices, interlard- 


ing her cuts at Mrs. Bustle’s doings as a manag- | 
ing directress for the previous month, in this way: | 


‘My dear, I regret to notice that you did this, 
and how could you, dear, do that.’ Thus she 
proceeded dearing Mrs. Bustle, and the latter 
retorted in a similar style, while they regarded 
each other with feline ferocity. I abhor such 


” 


cant,’’ said my aunt; “imitate your mother, girls, 
and avoid it. And now let us settle our visiting 
question,”’ 


When the debate which ensued as to whether 
the Bugsbys and the Bantems should be called 
upon had terminated, I retreated to the garden, 


and there I said to myself as follows: ‘* My dear | 


She | 
talks so much about it that I really think she has | 


| daughters and a son. 


SOCIAL SHAMS. 
PoPHAM. 


madam, this family causerte informs me that the 
qualifications for your visiting list are wealth, 
though accompanied with questionable morals ; 
and style, though surrounded with frivolity and 
ignorance ; and balls and parties, though given 
by vulgarity, provided they are also patronized by 
your circle. With such qualifications you will 
exchange visits with the Bugsbys and the Ban- 
_ tems, you will express delight at meeting them, 
| you will embrace them with words of endearment, 
you will submit to be crushed at their balls, and 
to prepare for yourself attacks of indigestion at 
their suppers, and headaches from their dinners. 
When any of their daughters marry, you send 
them valuable presents; when any die, the sur- 
viving relatives will receive your stereotyped 
words of commiseration; and yet you do not 
| sincerely care a doit for the most if for any of 
| them ; and you will coolly cut their acquaintance 
at any serious reverse of fortune on their part.”’ 
Now, my dear madame, all this is, I’m sorry to 
say, by no means uncommon; but it is shamming. 
| There is, you should know, no real element of 
friendship there. It is as great a fraud to call 
yourself their friend, as for them perhaps to call 
_themselves your friends; for I suspect most of 
them accept your acquaintance on grounds very 
similar to your own, and thus you are all shams 
alike. To genuine friendship, which would 
| warmly grasp the hand though reduced from 
| wealth to honest poverty, and which delights to 
shed a silver lining over clouds of sorrow, and to 
fight sturdily for right, though it be clothed in 
rags, you and your class are as ignorant as you 
are of Sanskrit, or of the meaning of the Sermon 
on the Mount. . 
There is another social sham—the party-giving 
sham. My friend Pugsley and his family will 
serve as an illustration. Pugsley is a good, quiet, 
unpretentious sort of a fellow. He is a land-sur- 
veyor, with an income of about four thousand a 
| year. He has also an ambitious wife, and three 
The town of Peltonville, 
_where they reside, is rather an expensive place, 


| through its large proportion of wealthy residents. 


It is chiefly so to him, because his wife, with an 
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income of four thousand, feels that she must imi- 
tate the style of those that have forty. Otherwise, 
as he says, he could live very comfortably, and even 
save a dollar or two annually for a ‘‘ rainy day ;”’ 
while as it is, there is a constant struggle to make 
the two ends meet. Sometimes I fear they don’t. 


‘*T don’t,’’ added he to me, ‘‘so much mind | 


her giving a sotrée musicale once a month, because 
a few stale buns, and a little weak jelly, washed 
down with a cup of coffee, usually suffices for re- 
freshment. It is these infern— (I beg pardon) 
dancing parties or balls, as she calls them, about 
every three months which I abhor, and are so 
ruinously expensive. ‘To have one’s house turned 
topsy-turvy every quarter from the garret to the 
cellar, carpets covered, curtains rewashed and re- 
mounted, chairs and tables, bureaus and bed- 
steads removed from one place to another; bed- 
rooms converted into cloak-rooms, and my library 
into a supper-room ; to be driven to sleep in the 
attic, and to be deprived for about a week of any 
comfortable meals ; and added to all this, the ex- 
pense of extra servants, musicians, and a costly 
supper; and dearer than all these, new dresses for 
my wife and the girls; and all for what? Why, 
after the preparations are completed, and the 
guests have arrived, to hear Mrs. Grubby bawling 
her belief into the deaf ear of Mrs. Saunders that 
the Pugsleys must be living beyond their means ; 
to overhear, a few minutes later, the Tinsleys ex- 
press surprise to the aristocratic Mrs. Holland at 
meeting such a lot of queer people ; to find young 
Walker whispering to one of the Sumner girls that 
most of the silver had been borrowed ; and to be 
told that Mrs. Robsart, our local leader of fashion, 
to whom my wife accordingly pays the most pro- 
found deference, has audibly declared at the sup- 
per-table that she will never lend us her dessert 
service again unless we get more careful servants ; 
to find that the soup is served cold, and the cook 
drunk in the kitchen, the Roman punch is ex- 
hausted, and some ladies clamoring for more ; that 
the champagne is pronounced to be gooseberry, 
and that the ice cream is all melted ; to be called 
here and there without a moment’s cessation for 
six mortal hours, acting every domestic part by 
turns, from that of chambermaid to the butler ; to 
be shaking hands with nearly a hundred guests, 
half of whom I never saw before, and don’t care 
if I never do again; to have to tell them how de- 
lighted I was to see them; to have to aid in serv- 


| 





ing supper till my arms become almost paralyzed ; 
to have to invoke a smile (a ghastly one, in my 
case, I confess), when they leave, and afterwards 
repeat another fib, that I regret their departure, 
while in sober truth it is to me the only pleasant 
part of the affair. And after they are gone, to 
find the hired waiter helplessly fuddled, our ser- 
vant boy in a state of speechless imbecility; to 
find my wife lying exhausted on the sofa; to find 
my girls looking like washed-out bundles of milli- 
nery ; to find three of Mrs, Bugsby’s silver spoons 
missing, and also four fruit knives belonging to 
the Fowlers, and worst of all, two of Mrs. Rob- 
sart’s dessert plates actually broken. If all these 
experiences constitute happiness, then consign 
me, I say, to endless punishment.’’ 

I think with Pugsley, it would be in better 
taste to invite those only whom we really like, to 
meet those whom we may believe they would like, 
and entertain them according to our means. I 
should much prefer a quiet supper with you or my 
friend Pugsley, en famille, though it consisted of 
boiled potatoes and herring only, to being 
jammed and half suffocated for five or six hours 
in an overheated and ill-ventilated room among a 
crowd, half of whom usuaily neither know or care 
for each other. Few spectacles can be more vapid 
than that of groups of men standing in silence like 
mummies in black, while their wives and daugh- 
ters, or sisters, or sweethearts sit as frigid as 
Madame Tussand’s celebrities in wax ; while here 
and there a few may be cachinnating over each 
other’s silly utterances, or soffo voce, wishing them- 
selves at their homes. And if, after much exer- 
tion, a few square feet is secured for dancing— 
where dancing is permitted—it is rather a succes- 
sion of treading on each other’s toes, kicking each 
other’s legs, and rending of skirts and flounces, 
than dancing. And if a little music should be 
introduced, few can approach in the crowds near 
enough to listen, when it is worth listening to, 
which it rarely is on such occasions. Wouldn’t 
it be better to have an uncrowded few who prefer 
a dance; and at another time invite those only 
who prefer music; and at another, if you will, 
those who regard dancing as a deadly sin, and 
music as frivolity. The success of an entertain- 
ment depends as much upon the mutual adapta- 
bility of the guests as upon the materials provided 
for their amusement. But with many of us a 
party must be a crowd, an incongruous mass of 
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black coats and siik dresses, most of whom neither 
enjoy or impart enjoyment. This is surely sham 
hospitality. 

One morning lately I met my friend Smith—you 
know him, of course. He looked really miserable. 
I feared he had lost his wife, or possibly his- 
property. Smith has a large family; ‘‘no end 
to them,’’ he says. He has also but a moderate 
income. ‘What is the matter, old fellow?’’ I 
inquired. ‘* Nothing very serious, I trust. How 
is the baby? Is it the tenth, or the eleventh ?”’ 
«‘The thirteenth!’ groaned poor Smith. ‘‘ Happy 
is the man who hath his quiver full of them,’’ I 
replied ; but I’m sorry to say Smith responded to 
this Biblical quotation with a very angry and 
skeptical expression. ‘‘ But it is not the children 
which annoy me so much as the incessant marry- 
ing going on. Not a week passes but some 
nephew, or niece, or mere acquaintance of my 
wife’s or of mine—and their name is legion— 
become crazy enough to get married, and to send 
us invitations to the wedding, which simply means 
begging for a wedding present. ‘This custom has 
become so frequent and so oppressive, that it de- 
serves to be classed as a species of black-mailing. 
Last week I had to buy two dozen of silver spoons 
for a niece of my wife’s and a silver pitcher for a 
nephew, and these made the fourteenth matrimo- 
nial contribution from my pocket for this year 
only. I did then hope for a few weeks’ respite. 
But, no; this morning there came another of these 
large square envelopes, covering cards and invita- 
tions to the marriage of old Cutliffe’s daughter, 
who is neither kith nor kin of ours. It is disgust- 
ing, because we have the good or ill-fortune of 
knowing her parents, that we shoyld be therefore 
expected to contribute to her plate-chest. And 
they are not satisfied with one levy on their friends. 
They actually repeat it every five years or so. 
There is the wooden wedding, the tin wedding, the 
silver wedding; but, thank God, there are not many 
golden weddings. Why, a man who has a large 
circle of acquaintances needs a private variety 
store of wooden ware, tin pots and pans, and in- 
numerable silver spoons and baby rattles to supply 
the demand of these matrimonial festivities. How- 
ever,’’ added Smith, with a grim smile, ‘I shall 
have my revenge shortly. In about four months 
will be the twenty-fifth anniversary of our mar- 
riage. I guess we shall then have our silver wed- 
ding, and I’m determined to scatter the invitations 





tar and wide. IfI don’t get repaid then for all 
the spoons and butter knives, the toast-racks and 
teapots [ have given away during the past quarter 
of a century, it shall be from no fault of mine.’’ 

Smith left me, apparently very much relieved 
by this ‘‘ happy thought.’’ 

There is reason to believe that Smith’s views 
upon this question are becoming very generally 
entertained. If this be true, the greater part of 
wedding presents so proudly exhibited at our mar- 
riage festivals, clearly come under the category of 
shams. Now, if Chloe and Corydon, or Darby 
and Joan wish to unite themselves in the holy 
bonds of matrimony, would it not be more inde- 
pendent to confine their invitations to their near- 
est relatives, to whom, in some cases, a few 
intimes might be added, and with a distinct inti- 
mation that no donations will be accepted? This 
need not prevent papa and mamma, or a rich 
bachelor uncle, or some wealthy spinster relative 
from being as liberal as they may please. And if 
you have not these relatives, and cannot afford to 
buy silver, you may submit to nickel, which is far 
better than britannia metal or the home pewter, 
which some of our respected grand-parents con- 
tented themselves with until after they had made 
their fortunes. And if you must really have a 
display of plate at the marriage reception, you 
can rent a cart-load from the silversmiths for the 
occasion at a moderate cost. ‘This would be, I 
admit, perpetrating another sham; but it would 
be non-expensive to your friends, and I am sure 
they would very gratefully appreciate it. 

About sixteen years ago, Lydia Grandison mar- 
ried Mr. Joseph Henry Gubbins, the late wealthy 
brewer and distiller. She was then poor, but 
very beautiful. She is passably accomplished, 
and mixed in the best society in our town of 
Peltonville. Mr. Gubbins was coarse in appear- 
ance and in manner, and comparatively illiterate ; 
but he was very rich. He married her for her 
beauty, and she him for his money. The inevi- 
table result followed. 

Mrs. Gubbins’s affection for her spouse may be 
estimated by her conversation with Mrs. Gulliber, 
a married sister, shortly before his death, which 
occurred about six months ago. 

** My dear, I may tell you, in strict confidence, 
that he has become intolerable. When I look at 
him, I’m almost compelled to believe the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. For under an outward sem- 
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blance of a man he unites all the instincts and 
habits of the brute. He is now in bed suffering 
from the effects of his last debauch, and I should 
not regret if it should be, in every sense, his 
last.”’ 

Mrs. Gulliber very naturally repeated every 
word immediately afterwards to her husband, in 
strict confidence of course, and he told it to 
others and myself at the club on the same 
evening. 

Mr. Gubbins actually obliged his wife by de- 
parting this life a few days after this interesting 
disclosure. The cause, as a temperance orator 
would say, was ‘* whisky.”’ 

The funeral, in the words of Dominie Sampson, 
was ‘‘ prodigious !’’ The house resembled a con- 
servatory of tuberoses, violets and immortelles, 
draped in crape. The coffin, in rosewood and 
silver, was a gorgeous work of art. The hearse, 
led by four horses, was fit for royalty. The pro- 
cession, decked with hat-bands and preceded by 
pall-bearers, looked very like mourning. Madame 
occupied a seat in her private parlor, and through 
the window-blinds she watched the arrival of the 
friends and the departure of the funeral. There 
she criticised their appearance, and calmly ex- 
pressed approval and disapproval. Immediately 
after they left, she summoned to her room 
Madame D. V—, the celebrated modiste, who 
had been for an hour awaiting Mrs. Gubbins’s 
pleasure. Then and there she selected a most 
elaborate style of mourning, having of course a 
due regard for what was most becoming to her 
appearance. And such was her promptitude, that 
before the hearse could have reached the grave, 
or ever the clergyman, in the words of the prayer- 
book could have consigned ‘‘the soul of this 
departed brother, etc. in sure and certain hope of 
resurrection to eternal life,’*”’ Madame Gubbins 
had completed her orders for a magnificent outfit 
of crape, paramenta and jet for herself and her 
daughters. 

On the second Sunday after the funeral, 
madame and the young ladies reappeared in 
church. As they solemnly walked up the aisle, 
they looked like three perambulating bales of 
crape. When madame put aside her veil, which 
reached to her feet, a stranger would have sup- 
posed by her appearance that she was overbur- 
dened with grief. Now, everybody who knows 
her and who knew the deceased, knows equally 
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well there was not a sign of affection between 
them for several years before his death. She is 
not perhaps to be much blamed for this, although 
she cannot plead ignorance of his habits before 
she married him; nor that her love had been re- 
pulsed, because she never felt any. Nevertheless 
she might have striven to reclaim him, or at least 
tried to soften his deathbed ; but if she felt in- 
disposed so to do, what was the use of all this 
outward semblance of sorrow? It is perpetrating 
avery stupid sham. It deceives no one of her 
acquaintances but simply provokes uncompli- 
mentary comment. It would have been perhaps 
improper that this mass of whisky blubber should 
have been encased within a spirit puncheon, and 
removed to the grave on a dray cart; but a 
modester funeral, a less numter of tuberoses and 
lilies, less weight of crape on her person and 
black cloth about her house would have been in 
better taste. 

But this is not all. The monument to his 
memory just completed caps the climax to this 
absurdity, if such a word may be used in connec- 
tion with death. As she fancied there was no 
artist in this country capable of commemorating 
fitly his virtues in marble, she commissioned an 
eminent sculptor in Italy to prepare a gorgeous 
memorial in the purest Carrara. In this, the 
deceased votary of whisky toddy is represented 
reposing in the arms of an angel, while Gabriel is 
sounding his virtues towards the skies through an 
immense giided trumpet. Underneath, a tablet 
attributes to him every human virtue, and records 
the intense grief of his widow and the children. 

You may reply, if Mrs. Gubbins can afford all 
this, why may she not? She has as much right, 
you may say, to cover herself and her household 
with crape after his death, as she had to clothe 
herself in silk and satin during his lifetime. But, 
my friend, you know our social statics impose 
obligations on ourselves toward our neighbors. 
Legally you and I may become inebriates, or 
squander our wealth in betting, or at roulette in 
some Continental Mentone ; or, and it would be 
nearly as bad so to do, hoard it up, and refuse a 
just share of it to charity; but while, in’so doing, 
we may defy the policeman, we shall not escape a 
moral accountability. Weare all more or less imi- 
tative creatures. Unfortunately for ourselves, a con- 
sequence I suppose of that affair in the primeval gar- 
den, we imitate questionable habits more readily 
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than we do good ones. And because crape is the 
recognized garb of grief, your extravagance in 
its display often begets a similar extravagance in 
others less able than yourself to afford it. For 
instance, poor Mrs. Winter, whose husband has 
just died, furnishes an illustration. He was a 
physician with a moderate practice and a large 
family. Consequently he was unable to leave his 
widow very little beyond the ten thousand dollars 
secured by a life-insurance policy. Both were of 
genteel parentage, and were better educated than 
even Mrs. Gubbins, and mixed in the same circle 
as she does. But, unlike the latter, their married 
life had been a very happy one, and in his loss 
his widow felt as if her better part had been 
severed from her. She needed no crape to 
advertise her sorrow ; but, womanlike and manlike 
too perhaps, she fancied that if she did not imi- 
tate her rich neighboring widow in the funeral 
display and in her mourning habiliments, it 
would betoken a lack of respect for a husband 
whom she really loved better than herself. This 


was very silly of her, I grant; but tell me, my 
critical friend, isn’t it quite natural? And there- 
fore she contracted debts she can ill afford to pay, 


and will have for many a day to refuse herself 
and her children accustomed comforts to liquidate 
this extravagance. 

Recently I read an extraordinary little volume, 
with an extraordinary title. It was, ‘‘ Christian- 
ity, a Civilized Heathenism,’’ and until I had 
nearly reached the conclusion it appeared still 
stranger to find it to be written by a canon of an 
English cathedral. The object of the work was 
to show that the greater part of professing Chris- 
tians, comprising both clergy and laity, were 
pagans. In other words, that the most of us in 
our religious observances are simply shamming, 
and that very few of the occupants of pulpits and 
pews acted outside the church building as if they 
believed in Christianity. 

It is to be feared this writer has wider grounds 
for his statements than may be generally supposed. 
Unconscious, of course, of any ‘‘beam’’ in my 
own eye, I- looked around the congregation in 
church last Sunday to see if appearance there sus- 
tained his conclusions. The worshippers were 
most of them kneeling at the time I commenced 
the scrutiny. They were making the responses 
with apparent devotion; but alas! for poor 
humanity, | remembered we are told that unless 





the heart beats responsive to the utterance of the 
lips, and our actions accord with our profession, 
we are but as ‘‘ tinkling brass and sounding cym- 
bals.’’ And thus it suggested itself that the im- 
pressive manner in which that elderly and stately 
spinster, Miss Stinger, repeated the words in the 
Lord’s prayer, ‘‘ forgive us our trespasses us we 
forgive those that trespass against us,’’ would have 
been a most edifying example, had others and 
myself not so frequently experienced the bitter- 
ness and unforgivingness of her temper. Good 
heavens, thought I, you are, my dear lady, actually 
praying for your own condemnation, and appar- 
ently unconscious of it! If your sins are not to 
be forgiven until you forgive all real or supposed 
injury to yourself, I am sadly afraid your pardon 
must be withheld until you have radically changed 
your disposition. 

About two seats in front of her, I noticed Mr. 
Snarleyow. He justifies his pretension to being 
a devoted Charchman in having quarreled with 
and sometimes insulted every one. of the five 
clergymen who successively occupied the pulpit 
during the past twenty years about some tweedle- 
dum or tweedle-dee in the services. And for the 
sake of consistency, I suppose, he quarrels sooner 
or later with everybody else with whom he may 
come into contact. He is also reputed to be very 
greedy in his business relations, and he has never 
been known in this town to do a generous action. 
Yet withal, no one attends church with more 
regularity, or carries a larger prayer-book, or 
makes the responses with more solemnity than he 
does. There as he knelt before his open book, 
while the clergyman prayed from the litany, 
‘*From all blindness of heart, from pride, vain 
glory and hypocrisy; from envy, hatred and 
malice, and all uncharitableness,”’ it required but 
little stretch of imagination to suppose Mephisto- 
pheles standing over him, grinning with delight 
at Mr. Snarleyow’s wictuous response, ‘‘ Good 
Lord deliver us,’’ and patting him on the back 
while he claimed him as a distinguished member 
of the great sham family. When the service 
ended, Mr. Snarleyow doubtless rose from his 
knees and left the building with his prayer-book 
in the conviction that he had done the ‘ duty of 
man,”’ He would be as indignant as astonished 
were anybody to tell him that he weekly com- 
mitted nearly every sin from which he had vocally 
prayed deliverance, and that if judged by his con- 
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duct he had never made a genuine prayer nor a 
sincere effort to amend his life. ‘This is very sad ; 
but sadder still to fear that the Snarleyows are 
plentiful. They are not confined to any creed or 
class. They are almost everywhere. How grate- 
ful we ought to feel there are still a few who have 
‘‘not bowed the knee to Baal,’? and who thus 
save us all from the lot of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Justice here compels me to ascend from the 
pew to the pulpit. Yes, my Reverend friend 
Oriel, I must beg a word with you. Do you 
practice what you preach? Let me go further; 
have you a heart-belief in assuming that you can 
give an intellectual assent to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or do you regard them as Gibbon did, 
who said he would as soon sign an acceptance of 
forty, when he entered Oxford? I do not expect, 
and therefore do not believe in human perfection ; 
but can you reconcile your daily doings with your 
Sunday teaching? I acquit you of any violation 
of statutory law; but what, I would ask, is the 
depth of your conviction of your responsibility to 
the higher law? If, as you told me last Sunday, 
you believe that 


“A world exchanged for a soul is gain,” 


and that such souls are perishing hourly around 
you and us from lack of religious life, might you 
not spend less time over the pages of a novel, or 
on the croquet ground, or in commonplace con- 
versation with your rich parishioners, or over your 
dinner? It seems to me, an ignorant layman to 
be sure, that if I could swim and saw a fellow 
drowning, I should not first inquire whether I had 
been introduced, and if so, content myself by 
figuratively describing to him how to swim; but 
that I would jump in, without a moment’s loss, 
and do my best to save him. Or if I saw another 
at the fourth story of a house on fire, appealing for 
rescue, it would be as unbecoming to ask him 
whether or not he believed in transubstantiation, 
or belonged to my church before I sought for a 
ladder, as it would be for you, Reverend Sir, to 
make no steady and persistent effort outside your 
pulpit in the highways and byways to save those 
dying souls. I cheerfully acknowledge that the 
greatest heroes, in the highest sense, of the present 
century wore your cloth—the Pattersons and Mar- 
tyns, the Carys and McCheynes, the Judsons and 
Livingstones—and that they have living among 
ourselves some worthy representatives; but “ what 
are these among so many ?”’ 





About four years ago, I attended a service ina 
Wesleyan (colored) Chapel in Savannah. It had 
been announced that a negro preacher from 
Charleston, of reputed eloquence, would preach 
on behalf of an effort to liquidate the debt on the 
building. I went to hear him; but he failed to 
make his appearance. The ordinary minister was 
sick, and we were therefore treated to an informal 
service. After a little extemporaneous singing 
from a row of deacons who sat around the base of 
the pulpit, and who displayed a sovereign con- 
tempt for time and tune, a long and discursive 
prayer followed from a colored “ brudder,’’ whose 
eloquence gushed forth at regular intervals like the 
puffings of a locomotive in getting steam up. 
When he finished, a deacon arose and read, not 
badly, the latter part of the nineteenth chapter of 
St. Matthew. He began at our Saviour’s conver- 
sation with the rich young man. After reading 
it, he commenced as follows: 

‘* My deah brudders and sistahs, dus you see dat 
riches won’t get any ob you into de kingdom of 
heaben. Dough your cabins was full wid green- 
backs as well as your pockets, you wud be jist as 
far off as de poorest individual in dis congrega- 
tion. So, my deah friends, its better for us now to 
gub freely and liberally and bountefully to our 
deah Savior befor’ we die, else some of you will 
find it a mighty tough job to git de door ob de 
Temple open when you tries. Don’t forgit dis 
parable, brudders and sistahs, when de plates goes 
round dis evening, or ’twill be wus for you all in 
de next world, take my wurd for it. 

‘Shortly before de war, my old massa gub Mrs. 
Snowball (my wife) a goose and a turkey; de 
turkey was for. Thanksgiving day, and de goose 
fur Christmas. I rekurlect we fed dat turkey for 
tree whole weeks befo’ Thanksgiving wid raw 
corn, and bil’d corn, and eberyting else we could 
tink ob to make dat animal fat. But de more we 
gub him de thinner he got. Sed I, Mrs. Snowball, 
stop feedin’ dat bird any more, or we shall hab 
nuffin’ but de feddars Jeft. And sure enuff, brud- 
ders an’ sistahs, on Thanksgiving dere was’nt flesh 
enuff on dat turkey to feed a chipmonk. My 
children, Obed, Jeremia and Julia, ’ad to masti- 
culate de bones, and I believe actually swaller’d 
some ob dem, cause dere was nuffin’ else for dem 
toeat. But we consolated ourselves by de thought 
dat de goose would make up dis disappointment 
at Christmas. He got so fat wid de feedin’ dat he 
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couldn’t walk or waddle. But when my missus 
cook’d his goose, he was so tuff, dat bird was, dat 
I spil’d de tops ob two ob our berry best knives, 
an’ broke a prong ob Aunt Tabiatha’s big fork, 
an’ den I couldn’t carve him. My boys tried, 
den some’ ob our nebbars tuk a hand, but it was 
all ob no use. In my exasperashun I flung dat 
goose out to de buzzards, an’ even dey, after four 
days tuggin’ an’ pullin’ had to guv it up for a bad 
job. 

** An’ now, brudders and sistahs, for a word ob 
pussonal ablicashon. Dat turkey an’ dat goose 
are berry like som’ Christians I knows. 
money dey gets, de meaner dey ar’, and de poorer 
dey pretends to be; an’ if dey feed an’ gets fat 


Squire Podgers and his wife; both of them are 
honest enough in all commercial transactions, and 
they have been regular attendants at their church, 
Sundays and weekdays, all their married lives ; 
but I cannot help thinking, by their growing 
acquisitiveness and increasing horror of a sub- 


| scription list, and shabbiness of apparel, that 


they regard religion as simply a valuable auxiliary 
to making money and keeping it. The parable of 


| the talents and the Saviour’s converse with the 
/rich young man must have been omitted from 


| their family Bible. 
De more | 


| 
| 


on de superflooties ob life, instead ob being grate- | 


ful to de Lord for his mercies by guvving to him 
libbrally, dere hearts become as hard an’ tuff as 
dat goose, an’ dere souls as lean as dat turkey. 
You might as well try to open de shell ob a live 
oystah wid a bil’d corn-cob, as to open dere 
pockets wid an appeal to charity or for de gospel. 


night.”’ 
Are there none of my white brethren and sisters 
amenable to Sambo’s comparisons? 


When the final balance sheet 
is completed, what a grim aspect will the long list 
of the possessions of the Podgers family (and 
some of them are to be found everywhere) present 
alongside of the list of their refusals to subscribe 
five dollars now and again to poor Lazarus, 
because they ‘‘ can’t afford it,’’ or because ‘‘ there 
are so many calls’’ upon them, which are nearly 
all treated, though they are not candid enough to 
say so, pretty much alike. Justice pronounces 


| such piety and poverty to be most egregious shams. 
I hopes dere ar’ none ob such pussons here to- | 


But before the curtain falls, it is pleasant to 
acknowledge we are not all shams, though there 
are many more than I have attempted to describe. 


Pray ask | Diamonds are sometimes found in dust heaps, and 


yourselves whether you don’t sometimes sham | precious pearls in the gutter; so there may still be 
poverty to conceal your avarice? In one sense, 
you who do so, are poor indeed. One of the | 


poorest of men I know is a millionaire ; and there | vice; much genuine piety in almoners of good 


are some.others whose almsgiving diminish in the | 
inverse ratio of their accumulations. 
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Now flown and gone is the dreary mist, 

And the rippling sea, by the sunshine kissed, 
Glitters and gleams, 

- Glitters and gleams, 

Till gem-lit all the water seems; 

Blue, blue is the sky, and blue, blue is the sea, 
And the foam, snow-white 
In the glancing light, 

Sparkles and leaps, and laughs at me! 


The clouds are few and the sun is high; 
The birds go skimming lazily by, 

And seem to say, 

In their careless way, 


There is | 


seen, without the lantern of Diogenes, much good- 
ness laboring to cleanse our Augean stables of 


gifts to want, and many loyal disciples of the 
Good Shepherd seeking the lost. 


so NG. 
MONROE. 


“ Happy are we the livelong day!” 

While blue, blue is the sky, and blue, blue is the sea, 
And the foam, snow-white 
In the glancing light, 


‘Sparkles and leaps, and laughs at me! 


A gentle breeze comes out of the west, 


And lightly plays with the water’s crest; 
Such a laggard wind 
We could leave behind, 
As on we push our goal to find ; 
While blue, blue is the sky, and blue, blue is the sea, 
And the foam, snow-white 
In the glancing light, 
Sparkles, and leaps, and laughs, at me! 
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By Cari CHESTER. 


(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER X. A RESCUE.—LIFE AT THE BEACH. 
I SHIVERED, and stopped my ears. I had suc- 


ceeded in removing the bandage from my mouth ; | 


there was no use in raising my voice now. I 
turned to look for my preservers ; they were within 
two oars’ length. Bainbridge released his right 


it at Mr. Thornton, They were prepared for this; 
one of the men reached out his oar, pried it against 
our boat, and slued the other round just at the 
right moment, which unsteadied the aim, and the 
bullet went astray of its mark, 
Thornton called ‘‘ Riley,’’ fired at Bainbridge, 
whose murderous weapon was this time pointed at 
me. The ball took him in the right shoulder. At 
the same moment, with a yell, he turned his re- 
maining oar under the boat’s keel in such a man- 
ner as to upset us completely. Of course I went 


down, and knew no more until I found myself 
safe in bed, and lovingly tended by my friends, 


Annie and Ruth. I learned afterwards that I was 
some time under water; that Mr. Thornton had 
given his attention to my safety; the officers, 
Riley’ and Hopkins, after landing me, made for 
the direction in which Bainbridge would be sup- 
posed to take the shore. With only one arm to 
swim with, he had cleverly doubled on them, and 
came up a considerable distance opposite to where 
they had expected to see him. Then he ran like 
a moose, and evaded them entirgy. Thus he 
again escaped justice for a time. 

It took me some days to recover from the shock 
of this distressing adventure, and when I did it 
was to hear from Mr. Thornton, most peremp- 
torily, that he should not wait any longer for law- 
ful authority ‘‘ to have and to hold, from this day 
forth and forever ;’’ this certain day forth not io 
exceed the distance of two weeks at the longest. 
He was planning to return to England in a month. 
If this dangerous man were at large the sooner we 
were off the better. He would allow me just two 
weeks to procure a suitable costume; he had a 
strong prejudice in favor of brides being draped 
in white, and in something glossy and rich; would 
I oblige him? He very much regretted that our 


Then the man Mr. | 


wedding could not, under the circumstances, be 
an imposing one. 

He had no patience with people making light 
of the occasion, or affecting retiring modesty, for- 


| sooth, in drab travelling robes, and looking as 


| grave and commonplace as possible, as if they had 
hand, took a pistol from his pocket, and presented | 





no reason to be proud of the occasion or each 
other. He wished our wedding-day to be a day 
of note, to be looked back upon as a bright starting- 
point from which was to eradiate all our future 
good and happiness. As to economy, I need not 
talk to him about that, there was no economy in 
the question ; the poorest woman could manage to 
adorn herself a little, and don a white dress. 

‘** Yes, I agree with you, Tom, on the principle 
of the old wife, who said that ‘a woman was 
always sure of two frocks in her lifetime, if they 
were cheap ones ; a shroud and a marrying gown.’” 

‘* Now, Katie, don’t put any dampers on my 
ecstasy and flights of fancy. I had quite enough 
of it diving after you in the briny waves the other 
day.’’ 

At this I had to endure such a hug, so close and 
so long continued, that I really gasped for breath. 
And I heard a low and very fervent ‘‘ Thank God 
for his mercies!’’ ‘There was a depth of pathos in 
his tone which touched me deeply, and I earnestly 
added my oblation of thanks to his. So we sat in 
blissful silence for some time, knowing perfectly 
each others’ thoughts without any need of expres- 
sion. 

So passed day after day, my congenial occupa- 
tions so filling my hands, and Mr. Thornton engross- 
ing my attention and thoughts, whether present or 
absent, that I lost the immediate sense of any cause 
for care or anxiety. Geofery and also Mr. Thorn- 
ton, had written to General Ashton, using every 
persuasion to induce him to give his influence with 
the prosecuting consul in favor of Frank, and for- 
give him on the plea of imbecility if not insanity 
—the physicians in Boston having certified the 
hypothesis in his case of softening of the brain, 
which was considerably advanced. Of course 
there was difficulty in separating him from the 
rascals to whom he had lent himself, and it could 
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only be on this plea. We decided that if his re- 
lease could be obtained, it would be better that he 
should not return to England. We made an 
arrangement with Sylvanus Newbery to have him 
board with them, and for them to take entire 
charge of him. Ruth said she accepted-the care 
for his comfort as her especial mission, out of her 
love for me especially. The gang of forgers to 
which Bainbridge and Bently belonged was dis- 
covered to have been operating largely for five 
years; there were women associated with them, 
and they had continually eluded the utmost vigi- 
lance of the banks and police. One great place 
of rendezvous in London was in the Strand, 
another near Portland place, a third on Parliament 
street. It is asserted that many of their forgeries 
were so beautifully executed that they passed un- 
suspected even through the hands of bank authori- 
ties, until they came at last to the department 
where they were checked by a register of notes 
actually issued by the banks. My poor, weak 


brother, with his gentlemanly bearing, skillful 
aptitude with his pen and pencil, his want of prin- 
ciple, his habit of frequent intemperance, was an 
easy tool for them. 


Bainbridge was told off to 
break him in; but having failed with his victim, 
and brought himself into inconvenient notice, he 
would have to lie in the shade a while. He was 
supposed to be looking for an opportunity to re- 
turn to England. There was no danger of his 
obtaining a passage in the mail steamers in any 
disguise ; he was too carefully watched for. Could 
we have foreseen the events of the next few days, 
we might have spared ourselves any anxiety on his 
account ; his race of guilt was almcst run. 

The family of Sylvanus Newbery we found to be 
very superior people, perfect specimens of the con- 
scientious American Quakers; they commanded 
our lasting, affectionate regard. They lived their 
peaceful life in a very quiet way, compassing the 
time with daily duties—‘‘ Fifth-day’’ morning 
and ‘* First-day’’ attendance at meeting; con- 
stant care for the sick and needy within their 
circle, as far as their limited means would allow; 
but their charities were so beautifully unostenta- 
tious I was charmed with them. Aunt Huldy and 
Ruth had a large basket in which were stored 
every spare piece of clothing material, and I took 
a lasting lesson as I watched how they obtained 
the blessings of the poor about them, by fashion- 
ing wonders of comfort and warmth for shivering 





bodies and despairing souls from its depths ; there 
was not a fragment of cloth or flannel the size of 
one’s hand that was not welded together with cun- 
ning skill by their deft fingers, and became sud- 
denly a dear tiny baby frock or flannel kirtle for 
winter use for the little pink limbs or nude 
shoulders we had seen all summer browning and 
blistering in the sun on the beach. I cannot be- 
lieve any joy apart from her own fireside can com- 
pare with that a true woman must feel at the up- 
turned glance of real gratitude of the deserving 
poor, from whom she has been able to ward off 
some of life’s rigors and sufferings. Indeed, it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

Our little darlings had a very happy summer, 
which they will never forget as long as they live. 
Leon was highly delighted with the antics of the 
most comical darkey servant boy that ever did 
exist, and coaxed papa so perseveringly to take 
him into his service, that he consented to if friend 
Newbery would give him up—a perfect ‘‘ Topsy”’ 
in pantaloons, who knew no more than she did 
about her parentage, only that he ‘‘ grow’d’’ and 
Massa Newbery bringed him up. There were 
many negroes in the vicinity. The Society of 
Friends, which was large at Lynn, had always 
been great advocates of the anti-slavery movement. 
At the time of which I write, long before the war, 
there was fever heat of enthusiasm about it among 
them. Many refugees flocked to this locality, sure 
of finding sympathy for their woes, real or imagi- 
nary, and of safe hiding from their masters. Our 
English ideas warmly favored the negro side of 
the vexed question ; but we had opportunities of 
seeing how the most perfect theories can be over- 
wrought, and the highest philanthropy imposed 
upon. There were many lazy, worthless families 
continually piping about their wrongs, calling 
endless meetings, men and women holding forth 
in the usual grotesque negro fashion, cunningly 
extorting commiseration under a good deal of false 
pretence ; some of them making believe that 
they were unable to work hard, having been 
brought up daintily as body servants to people of 
quality in the sunny South, and almost entirely 
living on the thrifty, painstaking Friends, who 
had accumulated their solid fortunes by hard in- 
dustry and care in the rugged New England towns 
as shoe manufacturers, As a body of Christians, I 
love the Quakers, and I felt indignant to see how 
they were sometimes fleeced in carrying out their 
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high code of religious principle, indifferent to the 
exceptional cases of fraud, as long as they served 
faithfully their Master, and did sturdily what they 
believed to be right. 

I remember one notable case of a pitiful sup- 
pliant for charity, a large, extremely stout and 
well-preserved negro woman, her husband, a good- 
looking young fellow, doing business in a little 
shanty with a gilded pole at the door, as barber, 
a veritable ‘‘dandy Jim from Caroline.’’ They 
had managed to build a pretty cottage with five 
rooms, by the help of the Friends, well painted 
and finished throughout. But Madam Fordham 
was ambitious. She had seen better days, and she 
considered it incumbent on her patrons to keep 
them up. She had been lady’s maid to a distin- 
guished family in Baltimore, who had given her 
her freedom. Her husband was a run-away; the 
result of this union was two promising children, 
boy and girl. The whole of them were remarkably 
well dressed ; little ten-year-old Miss wore costly 
silk dresses, the relics of past gifts from the indul- 
gent mistress. I think I see one of them now, “‘as 
”* as she herself would 
say, on displaying it, with a purple and lemon- 
colored large plaid on a white ground, perfectly 
gorgeous.” Well, this object of charity missed 
the soft covering she had been accustomed to have 
under her delicate (?) feet on her stairway; “she 
had good rods, but her carpet was consider’ble 
worn, and she wanted contributions towards a 
new one, and she thought the least we could do 
for her in her poverty and need was to give her a 
shilling apiece. She was on her way round to all 
the Quakers.” Geofery was so much amused that 
he gave her half a dollar, for which I blamed him 
very much ; I thought of the many suffering ones. 
I told Mrs. Fordham I would call to see the beau- 
tiful flowers [ had heard she was possessed of. So 
Ruth, who had some laundry work she wanted to 
engage Mrs. Fordham to do for her, if she would 
be so kind as to do it, accompanied me, and we 
convinced ourselves of the beggarly condition in 
which these ‘‘ poor creatures’ were. 

On entering the well-furnished little hall, with 
hat rack and chairs, and good English oilcloth 
on the floor, we were invited into the drawing- 
room, from which we passed through modest 
folding doors into the dining-room, and there, 
seated at the table, with positively good silver 
mugs and forks, were little Miss and Master, tak- 


thick as a board, ma’am, 





ing their late luncheon after school. The chairs 
were cane-seated, to be sure, and the glaring red 
and green carpet was only ‘‘ three-ply ;’’ the long 
window curtains were only figured muslin, and 
not rich Leno; the circular flower-stand in the 
window, filled with beautiful exotics, was only 
deal-wood, painted green; but that these were 
objects of charity was very strange to my English 
ideas. Madam was proud to show us her new 
house, and her want of a ‘‘ good stair carpet ;’’ 
so we ascended, and this poor woman, with her 
humble origin, who could not read her own name, 
astonished us with the display of taste and love 
of beauty in her bedrooms. Muslin and dimity 
of the purest white and cleanliness covered every- 
thing, and hinted of presents from the stores of 
wealthy people; and forsooth, a most tempting 
divan in the middle of one room, with its centre 
pile ot cushions, the floors all covered with straw 
matting, and the glaring light and heat from the 
windows carefully excluded by Venetian shutters, 
an odor of Lubin’s perfume pervading everything. 
Her own toilet table was a particular object of 
interest ; fancy soaps, pomade, powder and paste 
were in abundance. I could not but observe on 
leaving, that no matter how absurd was the way 
in which this woman imposed on the generosity 
of anti-slavery advocates, there was something 
very admirable in the beautiful cleanliness of those 
negroes who are well taught—the ‘‘ lower orders’’ 
are proverbially so very unclean. 

To return to our own family affairs. Aunt 
Huldy had a ‘‘help’’ girl, Rachel, who very 
naturally fraternized (if we may suppose feminines 
to ‘‘ fraternize’’) a good deal with our Derbyshire 
maid, and as soon as she began to understand 
Jane’s broad dialect they became fast friends. 
Rachel belonged to the Methodist denomination, 
and used to attend meeting at Lynn Centre, the 
distance only a moderate walk for them. Jane 
often asked to go with her, and also to visit her 
family, which Annie allowed. At the present 
juncture, this society were projecting a picnic, to 
drive in covered ‘‘carryalls’’ to Lynnfield, six 
miles off, each party to take a basket of provisions 
and to camp on the side of a singular lake gener- 
ally believed to have no bottom ; or, by the more 
reasonable, suppused to be so deeply layered in 
very soft mud that solid bottom had never been 
found. A bridge of boats planked over continued 
the road across. We could ill spare the ‘helps’ 
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on the day of the picnic, which was Friday, for 
my wedding was to come off on the following 
Wednesday ; but I could not bear to deny any one 
a tithe of happiness while my own cup was so 
full, so I prevailed on the two mistresses to let 
them go. Annie charged them to keep in good 
company. We happened to be both looking at 
the girls as this was said, and could not fail to 
notice how Jane blushed and trembled under our 
scrutiny. 

When they were gone Annie called me aside, 
and told me, what shocked me greatly, that ‘‘ she 
and Geofery had reason to fear, from unmistakable 
symptoms, that the poor girl had been betrayed, 
and that the sooner we could get her home to her 
mother the better.’’ 

_ And to whom could they lay the charge of 
the miserable girl’s ruin ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Why, there can be no doubt it must be that 
hateful Bainbridge.”’ 

A gay voice startled us at this moment, saying: 

‘‘Why looking so sombre, my little wife? 
Come, rejoice with me, and be exceeding glad. 
The English mail is in. I bring you comforting 
assurance that we shall save your brother Frank. 
It seems that General Ashton has serious qualms 
of conscience about having broken his promise to 
Frank Davenport to use the influence at his com- 
mand to obtain him a commission. Had he hon- 
orably kept his word, and thereby acted the true 
soldier and gentleman, Frank would never have 
been driven into these dire temptations. The 
General has just lost a son of his own by death, 
and in the bitterness of his grief has arrived at 
this righteous view of the case, and withdrawn the 
prosecution against Frank 7” foto. I have other 
very good news, which I bind you over not to 
inquire about until we get home. Yes, home, 
my darling. Won’t you be glad ?”’ 

I laughingly told him that I must arm myself 
with divers packages of ‘* Tripoli powder,’’ and 
sundry clever Yankee notions for polishing steel, 
in view of the time when I should prove him to 
be a perfect Bluebeard, and I, poor victim, with 
the fatal gory key in my trembling grip.”’ 

He told me that I had better be forearmed and 
forewarned, for he was going to put on the shackles 
without a doubt, very soon. ‘‘ But, Katie dear, I 
want you to make the compact with me that my 
mother made with my father, and to which she attri- 
buted the unruffled happiness of her married life.’’ 





‘¢ And what was that ?’’ 

‘¢ That if ever they had a difference of opinion, 
or felt aggrieved at each other, they would never 
‘let the sun go down upon their wrath,’ never 
close their eyes for the night’s repose without a 
kiss of peace and reconciliation.’’ 

‘* A blessing on your mother’s memory for the 
beautiful idea. Accept my pledge, Tom, most 
solemnly, and give me yours, and may Heaven be 
our witness.”’ 

I lifted my lips to his, and we sealed the com- 
pact thus, which proved a foundation of solid 
stone on which we built a happier married life 
than is vouchsafed to most mortals, each allowing 
for the inevitable failings and weaknesses of each, 
and not unreasonably expecting perfection. I 
recommend all young people or old, meditating 
matrimony, to make a note of this maxim. It is 
a good one, and commends itself to every one. 
Something must be very wrong if it cannot be 
conformed to. 


CHAPTER XI. THE PICNIC, AND ITS MISHAP.,— 
FATE OF THE VILLAIN AND HIS VICTIM. 


To return to earth again. On the day in ques- 
tion Geofery and Mr. Thornton had returned to 
town to attend a scientific lecture of great inter- 
est by Agassiz, and would not be back until morn- 
ing. The shades of evening began to merge into 
night; our domestics not having returned, we were 
just speculating what could have detained them, 
when a man drove hastily up to the door in a gig, 
asking if we had not people belonging to us at a 
picnic at Lynnfield. Sylvanus Newbery telling 
him that we had, he said he would recommend 
some of us to go in at once to the Methodist 
school-house, to see if anything could be done for 
them, for thirty-two of the party had foolishly 
ventured on the lake in a large boat lying on its 
margin, the bottom of which was weak, indeed 
half decayed, and it gave way with such an undue 
load. It was feared they were nearly all drowned ; 
very few could possibly be saved. He was on his 
way there, and would take any of us to Lynn who 
would go. I caught Ruth by the hand, and said, 
‘*Come!’’ We seized our cloaks, and drawing the 
hood over our heads sprang into the gig with our 
conductor, Aunt Huldy insisting on our taking a 
bottle of ‘‘eau de vie,’’ and pushing some rolls 
of linen and scissors into our pockets said she 
would send Moses with wraps and lanterns imme- 
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diately after us, to render any help we might 
need. We arrived at the Methodist meeting- 
house, and at the door of the low school-room | 
that formed its basement sure enough there was | 
indeed a sickening sight. ‘This, our true story, | 
must be remembered by persons in Lynn to this 
day, for it really happened in the summer of 1850. 
There stood a high square-topped carryall wagon, 
shunted back to the low portal, and men were 
lifting out the stark and stiffened bodies of the 
dead; lifting them on their shoulders, while 
they bent up and down like a plank, with the 
motion of stepping. 

The night was pitch dark and hazy, and the 
only lights about a few miserable lamps inside 
and a flickering lantern outside. A little crowd 
were around the door, some wringing their hands 
and moaning, others waiting in stolid silence for 
their dead. The scene and surroundings were 
horrible, and beggar description. Ruth and I 


each took a sip of brandy, of which we were very 
glad, to prevent danger of our strength failing, 
and then passed into the fearfyl presence of death. 
Four men only were there, who said to us: 

‘¢ For God’s sake, ladies, lend a hand; there 


seems to be no one volunteering to help; they’re 
all stunned by this awful blow; these bodies should 
be laid decently straight for the poor mourners to 
see when daylight comes.’’ 

One man brought in piles of sheets and towels, 
night dresses for the females and children, and 
shirts for the men, which he had hunted up from 
houses in the neighborhood. ‘They placed the 
benches together, that fortunately had no backs to 
them, and with the help of only one other woman, 
who came presently, we set to our hard task. We 
could not refuse ; we could not think of self for 
one moment. ‘Truly, death levels all distinctions, 
and ‘one touch of Nature makes the whole world 
kin.’’ We sent Moses home to tell them not to 
expect us for some hours. 

Onward they came, one load after another. An 
old woman and her only daughter; another, and 
two grown-up sons; a bride and bridegroom; a 
sweet little babe, six months old, whose mother 
was saved and carried home exhausted; three 
elderly men, several half-grown lads and girls. 
One poor girl I heard them tell about, visiting in 
Lynn from Marblehead, whose name was Sarah 





Young. I remember one peculiarity about her 


that was very sad. It was just at the time the | 


Empress Eugenie led the extreme fashion of such 
voluminous ‘‘jirpoons,’’ and before the conve- 
nient and light steel hoop came into vogue ; this 
poor girl was a dressmaker, and very fashionable, 
and the weight of the astonishing number of skirts 
she had worn to attain the requisite size had, 
when wet, borne her down without chance of 
escape ; how dreadful it was to remove this vanity, 
viewing it as the cause of her death, and clothe 
her in the simple lank shroud. And at last came 
the poor servant girls, yes, Rachel and Jane, 
without a doubt, whom we had sent forth in the 
morning; but with them wasaman. They wanted 
to remove him to the opposite end of the room 
from us, where for the delicacy of the work, the 
helpers had placed all the male corpses. It was 
found that one of the girls had caught him with a 
death grip round the wrist, and without breaking 
the fingers they could not be separated. It was 
decided to wait until a surgeon should come, who 
was momentarily expected, to remove this diffi- 
culty. They said the man’s other arm was ina 
sling ; and although he had been very powerfully 
built, there was no doubt the girl upon one arm, 
and the other lame, had prevented its being pos- 
sible for him to help himself or her. We brought 
the lamp nearer, for everything was very obscure 
with such imperfect lights, and—just Heaven! 
whom should it prove to be but the man Bain- 
bridge, dragged down to his death by the weakest 
and most helpless of his victims, poor Jane! 
whose figure, now the wet clothing was clinging 
to it, bore evidence enough of what Annie had 
whispered to me in the morning. It transpired 
afterwards that he had been hiding, and nursing 
his pistol-shot wound at the home of Rachel, he 
having been introduced there by the infatuated 
Jane. 

I could endure no more, and Ruth, who was 
well-nigh worn out, agreed with me that we should 
be very imprudent to stay longer; we must rest, if 
not sleep, after this cruel excitement. The young 
man who had brought us had his horse still stand- 
ing at the door in harness, and he kindly lent it 
for Moses to drive us home; and as other assist- 
ants began to arrive and the morning to dawn, 
we turned away from this pitiful scene of grief 
and distress, never to be effaced from our memory, 
It is twenty-seven years ago, but I can see it all 
as plainly now as though it were just passing be- 
fore my eyes. So ended the career of this bad 
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man who had crossed our path and accomplished 
so much evil, falling only just short of doing 
much more. 

What sudden transitions of joy to sorrow and 
sorrow to joy this journey to America was fraught 
with for me! Seldom, I ween, do people expe- 
rience so many changes in so short a space of 
time. Now I was to prepare for the very happiest 
moment of my life. Mr. Thornton said nothing 
would induce him to leave me again until our 
marriage was a fact; he was in dread as to what 
would be the next frightful thing that would 
happen. But he devoutly hoped there was no 
further danger, now that our evil genius had been 
called to his last account, for which we were very 
thankful. And we had no vain regrets that the 
‘poor unfortunate’? had met the fate that in 
her case is better than life. We decided that 
her sorrowing parents should never be told of her 
shame; it were better so. 

We regretted that it was inconvenient for us to 
travel farther and see more of the States before 
we returned to England. Mr. Thornton would 
have liked much to take a tour @ /a mode to Sara- 
toga Springs and Niagara Falls, but he had a very 
urgent reason just now to return home at once; he 
had received letters which had upset all his origi- 
nal plans for our future. We would come again 
before long if we lived and Geofery remained 
here, to see the sights, which we really did in 
1855. 

It was strange to me that Mr. Thornton never 
showed the least apprehension about his finances 
being limited. This gave me sometimes a little 
uneasiness, lest he would never be able to adapt 
his expensive tastes and habits to the small allow- 
ance of two hundred pounds a year, and I did 
not yet know about his capacity for business of 
any kind. At any rate, it was premature for me 
to hint my prudential ideas on this subject. I 
blushed to myself at my mercenary imaginings. 
What right had I to think even of ways and 
means? What had I to bring him, when my last 
twenty dollars were broken in upon to buy my 
modest bridal outfit; for shame, Katie Daven- 
port! All I could do in forestalling future events 
was to guard myself, that my own exactions be as 
light as possible. Perfect love casteth out all fear, 
I will trust and love him, were it at the foot of 
the gallows. 

All the ills of life are as nothing to a true, strong 
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woman, if her soul has perfect faith in the man 
she loves; what matter if the crust were unbut- 
tered, if the sweet smile of unselfish sympathy 
from her husband, her head and her glory, ac- 
company it. But woe to the craving hunger and 
ghastliness of the daintiest feast of married life 
where love is not. Nothing can compensate. 
This may sound very romantic to the cynic or 
uninitiated, but I know it will find an echo in 
thousands of aching, starving, loving, women’s 
hearts, and more than a few masculine minds may 
admit: ‘Oh, yes, there is some truth in that.’’ 
I have heard it said: ‘‘Tut! love in a cottage 
may be all very well in books, but not in reality ; 
wait until the trials of life come, then you will 
appreciate the value of the ‘Almighty Dollar’ 
above all else.”” I say, no! most emphatically to 
this theory. The trials of life will come to all of 
us in turn, irrespective of our readiness to receive 
them, and from many of us gold will take to itself 
wings; but I maintain that in the bitterest trials 
of life, where gaunt poverty may peep out of the 
broken toes of our boots, or revel in the ill-fed 
hollows of our cheeks, nothing is so insatiate or 
necessary to our very existence as the perfect de- 
velopment of the domestic affections. It is in 
the trials of life we feel this most. For the good 
things of life we are devoutly thankful; but ‘‘ For- 
tune is a fickle jade,’’ and when she deserts us, 
what then, if we have garnered nothing else! We 
can have no comfort in living for self alone; it is 
the hardest master to please under heaven. We 
know that loving self-sacrifice will give us the 
nearest taste of earthly bliss—we have tried it. 
This experience came with the aftermath of life. 


CHAPTER XII. A WEDDING.—RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


To return to the lovely September evening of 
my story, the morrow of which was to link my 
fate to what I then and always most desired. 
I sat in the gloaming, on the veranda of this 


lovely ‘‘ cottage by the sea.’’ The grass wore its 
deepest green ; the trees and shrubs yet held the 
life and fragrance of summer. A glorious Ameri- 
can sunset had smiled, then faded, on the golden 
asters, and rich refluence of the dark-eyed dahlias. 
All was ready for the morning. All was quiet 
and peace. Presently I heard the fall of an elas- 
tic step. An arm stole round my waist, a figure 
sank on the seat beside me. No need to question 
whose—the magnetism was perfect. 
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‘« You love me, Katie; you love me; assure me 
of it again. I once almost despaired of thawing 
those frigid little lips into confession. You were 
going to sacrifice this great good to an abstract 
theory of the necessity of supporting pride. Poor 
diet for the soul to live upon, don’t you think so 
now ?”’ 

He leaned forward, and pressed me to him, 
soft fire in his eye, and fond persuasion in his 
tones: 

‘* What strange, sweet proofs have we had from 
the beginning that to us has come that rare reve- 
lation of fitness which evinces us the two halves 
of one soul.” ‘ 

Presently Mr. Gray and Frank joined us, both 
having come to the wedding. Frank would re- 
main permanently; Mr. Gray until Annie, Geo- 
fery and he returned to their old quarters at the 
Tremont House for the winter. We became very 
much attached to-Mr. Gray, who promised to 
-bring his wife and daughter and visit us in Eng- 
land. He had written to them to charge them to 
call on me on the steamer as we passed on our 
way home. It was possible they might come and 
join the party in Boston for a few weeks, which 
would be pleasant for Annie. A cousin of theirs 
was one of the permanent boarders at the hotel, 
whom we had been introduced to, a lawyer of 
some note. I enjoyed Mr. Gray’s conversations 
very.much. I remember this evening, in com- 
paring travellers’ notes with Geofery, he said: 

‘*Did it ever occur to you to remark the num- 
ber of young Americans, and form them into a 
class, on whom oftentimes devolves the duty of 
supporting the dignity and upholding the good 
name of his country, as it is by contact with him 
that the travelling foreigner, in his hurried pas- 
sage, can often alone form his estimate of national 
worth and character? 

‘‘The class to which I refer is that houseless, 
homeless bachelor set, men of slender tie, or no 
ties at all of kindred, living for themselves alone. 
Many of these are literary men, or those who are 
engrossed in brainwork, and passing for ‘‘rich,”’ 
with anything from three hundred a year to ten 
times that figure. They are to be met with at all 
popular places of resort, and there are inevitably 
several such at the ‘ad/e a’ héte dinner of every 
good American hotel, Contrive, if you can, to 
sit next him; you will find he is by no means a 
bad neighbor on such occasions. No one knows 

















better than- he the strong points of the chef de cut- 
sine, and you will do well to follow in his wake 
through the dinner. Before you arrive at the 
dessert, he will have told you the history of half 
the people at table, and who are the ‘stars’ and 
most prominent men in town. You will find him 
pleasant company enough, and sometimes a bust- 
ling useful business man, full of goodly harvest talk 
and travellers’ anecdote. It would be curious to 
speculate on the various causes which have driven 
these forlorn ones to a hotel in the first instance. 
What a volume it would make of life and death, 
romance and hard experiences, convenience and 
inconvenience; even so slight a cause as family 
jars, or a quarrel with their landlady at lodgings 
may have unsettled them, and forced them to 
choose hotel life; at any rate it is a notoriously 
agreeable institution, and better understood here 
than anywhere in the world. In the course of my 
ramblings it has been my good fortune to stumble 
on many a choice specimen of this ‘ genus homo;’ 
indeed, one of the most valuable and amusing 
acquaintances I ever made was a type of this 
order.”’ 

The late hour at which we separated for the 
night was convincing of the enjoyment we experi- 
enced in the society of these pleasant friends, and 
of the sincere regret we felt in losing them even 
foratime. But the all-important to-morrow made 
it imperative for me to hasten the general good- 
night. 

The little English church at Lynn was to re- 
ceive our bridal party—its altar, our vows. The 
Rev. Thomas Hallam was to officiate. Then we 
were to return to Aunt Huldy’s delicious deiner, 
prepared with a world of skill and trouble. We 
were very much shocked at the weak condition 
my poor brother Frank was in, bodily and men- 
tally. It was a great consolation to have the poor 
forlorn fellow under our care. 


And I was very 
thankful to have Ruth for a friend to leave him 


with. He was entirely unfit to support Tom as 
groomsman, and the rest of our friends were mar- 
ried, ‘so we decided on the novelty of having the 
little darlings, Daisy for bridesmaid and Leon for 
‘best man ;’’ and after being well drilled in their 
parts, even to the removing of my glove by the 
dear pet, faint idea can be formed of how beauti- 
ful they looked and how earnestly they behaved. 
Leon was so inflated with temporary dignity that 
papa was afraid he would explode ; his exquisite 
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bow would have shamed Beau Brummel, and was 
a subject of amused admiration for some time. 

Geofery gave away the bride, draped in white 
satin, and with a length of train that I fear thrifty 
Aunt Huldy thought a great waste of material. A 
very large square of blond lace, witk plain broad 
hem thrown over, enveloped the entire figure; 
the conventional wreath of genuine orange blos- 
soms crowned the head, and a beautiful camilla 
japonica, brought on purpose by Mr. Gray, nestled 
in Grecian folds of tulle on my bosom. 

For gems, nothing would please Mr. Thornton 
so well as the pearls which I wore when first he 
saw me, and which I had with me; “ especially,”’ 
he said, laughing, ‘‘as I had forfeited the Thorn- 
ton diamonds. ‘This he very much regretted, as 
they would have become my neck and arms so 
well.”? I could but chide him for his levity in 
speaking on this painful subject, which reminded 
me, so inauspiciously at this moment of all others, 
of the dislike his family had for me, at which he 
only jested the more, and daringly declared that 
he would not cease the kisses until the pouts were 
gone, at which I made the best of the situation at 
once. Ruth told me all sorts of encouraging quiet 
things about my appearance, and my lover said 
all sorts of loving things. At last the cavalcade 
left the house for the church. We were conveyed 
in wondrously handsome carriages, conspicuous, 
I remember, for white silk linings and plate glass, 
let expressly for such occasions, drawn by snow- 
white steeds, with immense white satin rosettes 
and flowers at their ears, and astonishing footmen, 
in white kids, neckcloths and vests. 

‘* Katie dear,”” Tom whispered, ‘* what differ- 
ence does it make to-day that they are not our 
own ?”’ 

Annie wore dove-colored satin and point lace. 
Friend Ruth and her mother wore light-gray silk. 
My little fairy bridesmaid was just like a bit of 
white foam or a snow-flake; her brother equally 
nice in suitable dress. Annie had easily pro- 
cured another and more valuable waiting-maid. 
With many tears and embraces I tore myself away 
from these dear relatives, and with warm adieus 
to Mr. Gray and our Quaker friends we steamed 
away for England. 

The downward passage across the Atlantic, as 
sailors call it, in consequence of the rotary motion 
of the earth towards the east, was accomplished 
in the then wonderfully quick time of nine days ; 


“handsome after all.’’ 
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the season the best, the weather beautiful, not 
a single gale; westerly breezes favoring us the 
whole voyage. Ah! if life would always glide 
on thus one would forget to prepare for heaven. 
I had to cling more firmly to my handsome 
husband’s strong arm, and look in his bright 
contented face to fortify my waning courage as 
we neared home, and I thought of the ordeal I 
had to go through. How should I bear the scru- 
tiny of the inquiring eyes turned upon ‘‘the 
woman for whom Tom Thornton has sacrificed 
his patrimony.’’ I anticipated the cutting re- 
marks of his friends about his ‘‘ absurd infatua- 
tion, and the penniless wéman, who was not so 
‘*Really, I don’t think her 
more than ordinarily good looking.’’ “ Poor fel- 
low ; what a lamentable shame.’’ ‘*‘ He will posi- 
tively have to take a situation under government 
or something; I suppose with his connections he 
will be able to command that, if they don’t cut 
him too,” 

‘Well, I will not care,’’ [ would reflect; 
‘¢they cannot say I am not a lady, and surely my 
blood is blue enough. Neither can they frown 
me down as an ignorant person unused to good 
society. It might be worse ; at any rate I will do 
my best to do honor to this precious charge en- 
trusted to my keeping. Even his inexorable 
father shall never blush for the good name of Tom 
Thornton as far as I can guard it.’’ 

I observed Tom always avoided the subject ; but 
one day I asked point blank ‘‘ where should we go 
to on our arrival??? He answered ‘‘that we 
would go directly to Derby to Mr. Endicott’s, if 
I did not object ; he had given a promise to Geo- 
fery and Annie to that effect, sure of my consent, 
and that we should be expected there. He had 
been communicating with English friends while 
away, and after our visit at Derby we would pro- 
ceed to our own house, now in course of prepara- 
tion. It was not rented; he happened to have an 
inalienable claim to this place, and anxiously 
hoped I should be pleased with it.’’ But why 
Tom should have such a peculiar twinkle in his 
eyes as he told me this was unaccountable, or why 
he felt at this unreasonable moment a disposition 
to hug me tosuffocation. It certainly was not plea- 
sure at any endowments accruing to him through 
me. Eliza Meynell was still living, and well for 
aught I know or wished to the contrary. 

On arriving at Liverpool we took an express 
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train direct to Derby, and were received with 
open arms by my dear Uncle and Aunt Endicott. 
We spent some days in recounting all that had 
happened to us, and being welcomed to our hearts’ 
content. 

‘¢ And now, dear auntie, I am afraid I shall 
awake and find it is all a dredm.’’ 

**A dream that will last through life, my dar- 
ling, if I judge you both correctly.”’ 

We were all four together in my aunt’s bou- 
doir the evening before our departure ; I seated on 
my favorite low hassock at her knee, her gentle 
caressing touch upon my hair, the gentlemen quite 
near tous. She had told me in her glad, truthful 
voice that I was the daughter nearest her heart, 
and that dear Hetty would never dispute it with 
me. She had blessed us with loving eagerness, 
and then aftera peaceful hush, filled with thoughts 
too deep for words, she turned with a change of 
mood, and rippled off into a little laugh at her 
dear new relative’s boyishness. 

‘*Ah, Tom, a mere child yet; couldn’t wait a 
moment for what he had set his heart upon.”’ 

‘¢A moment, indeed. I have wanted nothing 
but her for two long years; is not that patience 
enough? Besides, I was mortally afraid she would 
run off to the backwoods with some long-legged 
starred-and-striped Brother Jonathan, and be for- 
ever gone to me. I nearly lost her, as it was, half 
a dozen times. I am afraid, dear aunty, my 
‘boyishnes’ in this respect has become chronic, 
and Katie will never help me to a cure.”’ 

We promised to visit Derby constantly at short 
intervals ; and with the delightful exchange of ten- 
derest evidences of affection, and engaging to 
supply to the desolate parents as much as possible 
the place of the absent ones, we left them for our 
new home. 
CHAPTER XIII, ‘*ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.”’ 

My own feelings were a mixture of joy, intense 
anxiety and curiosity. Mr. Thornton was strangely 
reticent about it, saying only, that he ‘*‘ was never 
clever at description, and he must beg his ‘ little 
wife’ to trust that he would consider her happiness 
and comfort more than all else.’’ ‘* Little wife’ 
was the title of endearment I best loved to be 
called, although I was by no means small in stat- 
ure. I know masculine minds that indulge them- 


selves with dubbing those they regard with extra 
affection as ‘fold boy” or ‘‘ old girl’’ even, just 
VoL. XI.—29 





by way of not being too demonstrative, it is so 
unfashionable to show the smallest symptom of 
the emotional. I loved my cognomen of “ little 
wife;’’ it conveyed a whole volume of double 
blessedness to me, without shocking the proprie- 
ties. 

It was a glorious autumn day as our carriage 
stopped at the lodge gates of an extensive park ; 
the white-headed old man who opened them, ex- 
claimed, as he took off his hat : 

‘* Your servant, madam ; welcome home, Master 
Tom.’’ 

A smile and cheery ‘‘ How do’y do, John,” an- 
swered him. The horses dashed through; pre- 
sently an ancient mansion loomed above the shrub- 
beries in front of us, and then we emerged on 
a velvet lawn, with a centre and ha-ha in front, 
enclosing a large sweep beautified by vases, stat- 


.ues, etc., and drew up at the broad flight of steps 


of Portland stone. The house presented a most 
imposing fagade, consisting of a centre and two 
wings; it was built of stone. We entered the 
vestibule, in part fitted up in Turkish, partly in 
Italian, styles of decoration—sculptured figures of 
the Hercules and Apollo of the Vatican placed on 
one side, with Cupid and Psyche on the other, 
chiseled in the most exquisite style. The floor 
was of gray-veined marble. The magnificent 
apartments were furnished and ornamented in a 
very costly manner; but with an impression of 
the most perfect luxury and comfort. The stately 
old housekeeper presented herself to welcome us, 
in her fine lace cap and black satin gown. Mr. 
Thornton addressed the old lady with affectionate 
familiarity, and she spoke to him as she might to 
a spoiled child; but nevertheless there was a cer- 
tain respectful restraint and grateful acknowledg- 
ment of kindness in her tone. Her face lighted 
up with a motherly interest as she was presented 
to me, which made me like her at once. Then 
she withdrew. I grasped my husband by the arm, 
and said: 

‘¢ What does this mean ?”’ 

‘<Tt means that we have arrived at home, my 
darling wife. Your home henceforth. Kiss me, 
will you? and don’t look so grave.” 

Hark! the door opens; in the dusky twilight 
my heart stood still, for there entered Sir Anthony 
Thornton. I watched them embrace ; heard their 
voices falter in speaking each other’s names. I 
shrank from a future that should throw my own 
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shadow between their souls. A moment passed, | 
when Sir Anthony clearing his throat, spoke out | 
with suspicious loudness and distinctness: 

‘Well, youngster, I saw your arrival in the 
paper. That’s what brought me home, of course; 
but, pray, what brought you ?”’ 

‘‘Why, your letter of course, father.”’ 

‘*My letter! what letter? But who is this we 
have here?”’ 

“It is Katie, father,’’ said Tom, simply. 

Sir Anthony turned quickly round, looked at 
me for a moment, and said: 

‘*Ts it so, my dear boy?”’ Another long wring- 
ing clasp of the hands. 

I rose, not daring to speak or look, but found 
myself received in a warm, fatherly embrace, 
with a kiss of welcome on my brow. I sat down 
again, quite stunned and uncomprehending. It 
was over; but what did it mean? Could I be- 
lieve my ears when I heard Sir Anthony say, a 
moment after : 

‘¢T wish you joy with my whole heart, my dear 
son and daughter. I never was so glad of any- 
thing in my life. I never committed such a mis- 
take as to separate you. Just look at her; she 


was always said to be the prettiest girl in London. 
But you have stood the test well, and have well | 


proved your fealty. 


little heaven of completeness; let it be just three 
of us.”’ 

‘* With all my heart,’’ I answered, as cordially 
as I could. When we were alone I told Tom 
what I had suffered with suspense and dread. I 
could not understand my affectionate reception, 








And now, my dear little | 
daughter, I hope you won’t leave me out of this | 





when his father had always disliked me so much. 

‘« Katie, you were never more mistaken; he | 
admires you above everybody. Although, I must | 
confess, he gave me as little hope of winning a 
home here for you asa poor fellow ever starved 
upon. He convinced himself that he was in the 
wrong, and wrote to me in the States to hasten 
back at once.’’ 

There followed an evening of bewildering plea- 
sure. I was loved, caressed and welcomed; all 


conventionalities of reception thrown aside, I felt | 


in an hour as if I had grown up in the house, and 
knew their most familiar ways and thoughts. We 
sat down to acozy ‘dinner, at Tom’s request dis- 
missing all state and servants, and I could hardly 





believe myself to be the same listless girl I had so 


| 





long felt myself to be, shivering in the outer cold, 


all my heart longed for apparently slipping away 
from me. I suppose I showed how happy I was, 
for as we sat in the firelight Tom began to tor- 
ment me with a droll meaning in his voice on my 
improved looks, at which I took up the cudgels. 

I had put on an evening dress for dinner of 
black filmy material, with a scarlet geranium in 
my hair. Sir Anthony opened a case in his sec- 
retary, and taking a casket therefrom, and leaning 
over me with indescribable grace and dignity, he 
clasped around my throat a magnificent necklace 
of diamonds—my arms, hair, ears and fingers had 
to be decked with these glowing treasures; he 
told me that this should be his bridal gift. All 
the brides of the Thornton first-born sons wore 
these; it had become my turn now. Poor Tom 
was a ‘*mitherless bairn.’’ I had a chance to fill 
empty hearts, such as fell to the lot of few. 

‘*And you are quite necessary to make the 
completeness of our happiness, dear father,’’ I 
said. 

‘*T am so thankful that the cloud of distrust is 
removed, and you will let me love you.’’ 

** Tell me, father,’’ and I boldly put my arms 
round his neck, flashing with the gems he had 
bound round them, ‘‘ why did you hate me so? 
I do not wonder at your not thinking me good 
enough for Tom; I agree with you there, but 
when you saw he loved me, why did you oppose 
him so? You would give him the moon if 
you could, and I am sure you did not care one 
mite, in your innermost heart, for my being poor. 
Tell me, was it not dislike for me? I am going 
to turn my silks, trim my own bonnets, and be 
highly virtuous and managing.”’ 

I saw his face change, but he tried to laugh it 
off. 

‘Let bygones be bygones, my dear daughter. 
I am in love with you myself now; moreover, I 
am no longer mercenary, and can now understand 
why men make such imprudent marriages. But I 
will be frank with you in compliment to your 
good sense. I did not know in the old time that 
our estimable friends (for they are to be mine 
now), the Endicotts, had had a hand in training 
your ‘young ideas how to shoot ;’ and, Katie, the 
wanton unreasonable extravagance of some young 
married people of the present day has laid deso- 
late so many hearths and homes that I could not 
let my only boy run any risk of wrecking on these 
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breakers. I took very strong measures to save 
him, because I suppose it is fellow instinct which 
makes me know what he would suffer if unhappy 
in his married life. He is a Thornton, and things 
cut too deep with us. And Katie,” he whispered, 
while a wicked look passed between he and Tom, 
‘‘T want to leave, unincumbered, a fortune to my 
grandchildren. Katy, this was the theory of my 
old grumpy days; I have changed my mind now ; 
forget and forgive it all, only let me say I never 
disliked you; I always admired you, and thought 
you well suited to Tom in many ways. We wili 


not waste our precious moments in pondering 
over these doubts and suspicions ; lay them all to 
dyspepsia.’’ 

‘* Dear father, I pray God’s help that you may 
never see any fault in me which may remind you 


of the great right you had to be afraid of us 
Davenports.”’ 

Years have passed since then, and asI sit in 
the twilight I live over again in memory the 
scenes of betrothal, marriage, motherhood; the 
pure joy and perfect trust, the pride growing daily 
stronger and more exulting in the unfolding man- 
hood of my husband. They rise so vividly be- 
fore me sometimes that I feel a sudden flush upon 
my cheek as if the remembered words of fondness 
had just been spoken in my ear—the kiss of love 
just pressed upon my lips. 

We exchanged affectionate good-nights, and 
Tom mischievously added : 

“*Thus ends the suit of Hearts vs. Diamonds; 
judgment recorded in favor of plaintiff before the 
trial began.”’ 





BELLS AND 


CHIMES. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


From early times men have made use of differ- 
ent sounds, signs, and emblems as means of ex- 
pressing their desires and their thoughts. In the 


first ages of the Church our Lord himself was | 


known among His people not only by the preach- 
ing of the Apostles but also by ‘‘the voices of 
angels.’” The meaning of these voices were as 
often unknown to those who uttered them as to 
those who heard them; but there were others who 
received the gift of interpretation. Thus the deep 
thoughts of God and man may be expressed in 
different manners, either by articulated sounds, o1 
as expressed by St. Paul, ‘‘ by things without life 
giving sound,’’ of which he gives us three exam- 
ples: ‘*The trumpet, the pipe, and the harp. 
The trumpet gives the signal to battle, and the 
pipe and the harp, with their melodious sounds, 
join with the songs of thanksgiving, and express 
the most touching sentiments of the soul.’’ 

Divine worship among the Jews, as among the 
most ancient nations, was accompanied by all the 
then known musical instruments—from the tim- 
brels to the cymbals and the resounding organ. 
Now-a-days only two instruments are legitimately 


in use in our churches—unless we admit the tele- | 


phone for the benefit of the deaf—the organ to aid 


the singing, and the bells which lend their high- | 


sounding and touching voices for different pur- 


| poses, but which one must learn that we may 
| rightly understand their meaning; for they are 
| also of those things without life of which St. Paul 
says none are without signification; on the con- 
trary, they speak with the most powerful elo- 
quence-voices blest, and blessing-voices resound- 
ing from earth to heaven and from heaven to 
earth—they are the voices of invitation, of warn- 
ing, and of joy and glory. 

Some authorities claim that the word bell is 
from the Anglo-Saxon word Jde//an, to make a 
hollow sound ; and chimes, from the Latin c/amare, 
to call; others say that the word bell has its de- 
rivation from the Latin word fe/zis, signifying a 
basin, thus designating its shape; and Burder 
claims its derivation from the sun, which was 
called Bael, or Bel; that he was considered the 
author of vibrating motion and the source of 
musical sound. 

Like the mariner’s compass and gunpowder, 
bells seem to have been known in the East before 
they penetrated to Europe. It is certain that 
| bells were used by Christians as soon as their wor- 
| ship was tolerated or received. This is the case 
now in all Christian countries. This is why the 
| arrival of a bell at any missionary station is re- 
| ceived with rejoicings; for it is a sign of great 
progress, and a proof that, without fear of perse- 
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cution, all the people may be freely called together, 
in the name of the Saviour and His word, to truth 
and salvation. 

Bells and chimes are subjects of very deep in- 
terest to antiquarian, musician, clergy and lay- 
man. To give their history merely would occupy 
many pages, and to enlarge upon their musical 
reach and capabilities would not only require 
equal space, but would be beyond the cognizance 
of the general reader. It is said that previous to 
the time of St. Pauline, Bishop of Nola, Chris- 
tians were called together by noises, produced by 
striking against wooden boards, which were called 
the holy boards. Bells of small size are referred 


to in the book of Exodus, as being attached to 
the vestments of high-priests in the sanctuary ; by 
Isaiah as being worn on the feet of women, and 
by Zechariah as being worn upon horses. 


Under 
the name of “#tinnabula they were used at an 
early period by Greeks and Romans, not only as 
ornaments around horses’ necks, but for a variety 
of decorative purposes. ‘The ancient writers men- 
tion the custom of sending a hand-bell round the 
walls of a fortified place to see if all the guards 
were awake. The ancient Persians attached bells 
to their royal costumes, the Egyptian females 
wore them upon their ankles, and the practice is 
extant now in Cairo. The Greeks also used bells 
at funerals, and on the necks of men going to exe- 
cution, Layard found bronze bells at Ninevah, 
and some of them are seen in the harness of the 
horses represented on stone slabs. ‘The sibyls of 
the oracles had metal bells or gongs, which those 
old spirit-rappers often struck in the exercise of 
their vocation. ‘The Romans hung a bell anda 
scourge to the Emperor’s chariot, that he might 
be admonished against pride, and be mindful of 
human misery. 

Many antiquarians claim that Bishop Paulinus 
of Nola (400 A.D.) was the first to use bells, which 
may mean no more than that he hung a big one 
of the modern shape in a belfry. Ovhers say it is 
certain that large bells are of older origin than the 
days of Paulinus. ‘They were undoubtedly used 
in China two thousand years prior to the Christian 
era. We read of bells being used by the Bishop of 
Llandaff, in his churches, in the year 550. But 
the best way of tracing their use is by looking into 
ecclesiastical historians. When the Bishop of 
Nola in Campania, introduced them into the 
Latin Church, the larger bells were called cam- 





pane, and the smaller ones zo/e. A bell is called 
klocke in the northern etymology, though from 
what strikes time we have curiously enough trans- 
ferred it to that which points to time. Certain it 
is that ** Christian architecture’’ and church bells 
were nedrly coeval events, and that church towers 
were built for the support of bells. In ancient 
days it was believed that bells were indispensable 
auxiliaries to churches; and this belief holds 
to-day in many localities. 

In the early days bells acquired a sacred charac- 
ter, and for many years, in Europe, their founding 
was confined to religious structures, attended with 
imposing ceremonies, the priests, and frequently 
the bishops, being the master manufacturers; and 
for a long period it was the priests’ office to ring 
the bells. Bells are mentioned by a number of 
old authors, such as Strabo, Polybius, Josephus, 
Ovid, Tibullus, and. others, showing that they 
were classic before they were clerical; but they 
were generally of a small and portable sort, and 
far inferior in size and sound to those brought 
into use after the beginning of our era. There 
are numerous allusions in early Christian writers 
to the summoning of people to church by the 
strokes of wooden hammers. Pachomius, the father 
of the Egyptian monks, prescribed the sound of a 
trumpet in its place. 

Bells played high parts in war as well as in 
peace. They were always ready to fight for their 
bells, and just as ready to seize those of other 
people in their military excursions. When a king 
of France came to attack Milan, in its days of 
burgher independence, the archbishop of the city 
cried out: ‘‘ Let him sound his trumpets, and I 
will ring my bells!’? The army of Clotaire IL., 
King of France, was frightened from the siege of 
Sens by ringing the bells of St. Stephen’s church. 
Bells were rung at the Syrian Bosra in 633, when 
the Saracens were attacking the Christians in front 
of the city ; we hear of their being used at Jeru- 
salem about the same time. A bell in the Alham- 
bra of Granada, in memory of the capture of 
Granada from the Moors in 1492, has been rung 
daily ever since at the self-same hour the city was 
taken. In olden times people understood the 
language of the bells in its many cadences; and 
when the clanging was heard as a war alarm, they 
were stirred as with the sound of a trumpet. 

At Aleppo, an injudicious attempt was lately 
made by the ‘Terra Santa priests to put up a bell, 
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which led to an outbreak of fanatical pen but 
no serious damage was done. The erection of a 
church bell in Damascus was the principal cause 
that led to the massacre in that city in 1860. 

The Mussulmans have recently permitted the 
Christians to put up bells in the holy sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. As the Mohammedans are opposed to 
bells, the sound of one has not been heard in the 
city since the twelfth century, They were silenced 
at that time, as Mohammedans believed that in nave 
and shape they were full of heathen import. The 
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those. Meum with devils” were exorcised with 
bell as well as with book and candle. Medizval 
Teutons viewed all noxious animals as plagues 


| sent upon them by Satan; they therefore judged 
| that such animals, if thrown into the molten metal 


of which a bell was cast, would address a warning 
note to their kind, banishing them all beyond 
hearing of that bell. Therefore rats, mice, and 
snakes were tossed into the furnace caldrons. 
Travellers in Sweden encountered belfries on 
desert heaths far from all dwellings of man— 
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COMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS OF SOME OF 


1. The “ Bolshoi,’’ Moscow, Russia. 2. The “ Tsar-Kolokol,’”’ 


Moscow. 


3 4 5 
LARGEST BELLS OF THE WORLD. 
3. Pekin Bell, China, 4. Erfurt Bell, Germany. 5 


THE 


** Great Tom,”’ Oxford, England. 


antipathy of the reforming Islamites, ‘‘ People of 


the Book,”’ is suggestive of ideas better under- 
stood two thousand years ago than they can be at 
present. 

The question often arises, Why have bells been 
of so much more importance among Germanic 
than among Latin races? In the light of history 
the answer is plain. It was about three centuries 
after the invention of bells when the first mission- 
aries entered Germany. ‘They found the natives 
worshipping Thor or Thonar, from whose name 
we derive both ‘‘Thursday’’ and ‘‘thunder.”’ 
Men trembled before him as the thunderer; but 
hearing the bells in the first churches reared by 
Christian preachers, thought their brazen voices 
more awful than the bolts of Thor. They were 
hence converted. When their faith wavered 
the first thunder storm, their spiritual teachers 
confirmed it by ringing their loudest notes, and 
no doubt soon imported larger bells. If bells 
could affright Thor, Prince of Devils, it was 
natural to think they could parry his thunder 
arrows, and paralyze his imps. 
rung, as if their peals were lightning rods, and 


Hence bells were | 


sometimes with self-ringing bells—and were told 
the purpose was to leave spirits no place in the 
realm where they could rest unappalled. 

No wonder, then, that in ages of faith bells 
were washed, anointed, incensed, named and 
baptized. Regular forms for the ceremony are 
given in Romish manuals. Even sponsors were 
sometimes named for them; holy water, oil, salt, 
cream, and tapers being used, just as at the bap- 
tism of achild. ‘This was certainly not a primi- 
tive practice, nor is it stoutly defended by the 
Romish hierarchy at present. It cannot be traced 
to a more remote antiquity than the reign of 
Charlemagne. The first distinct mention of it 
occurs in the’time of John XIII., 968 a.p., who, 
on consecrating the great bell of the Lateran 
Church, gave it the name of John, from whence 
the custom seems to have been authorized in the 
Church. We will translate the account, briefly, 
from Sleidan, of the ceremonial. ‘‘ First of all,’’ 
he says, ‘‘the bells must be so hung that the 
bishop may be able to walk round them. When 
he has chanted a few psalms in a low voice, he 
mingles water and salt, and consecrates them, 
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diligently sprinkling the bell with the mixture 
both inside and out. Then he wipes it clean, 
and with holy oil describes on it the figure of the 
cross, praying the while that when the bell is 
swung up and sounded, faith and charity may 
abound amongst men; all the snares of the devil— 
hail, lightnings, winds, storms—may be rendered 
vain, and all unseasonable weather be softened. 
After he has wiped off that cross of oil from the 


rim, he forms seven other crosses on it, but only | 


one of them within. The bell is censed, more 
psalms are to be sung, and prayers put up for its 
welfare. After this, feasts and banqueting are 
celebrated, just as at a wedding.” 

Along with their names these baptized bells 
bore quaint inscriptions, such as ‘‘ Funera plargo, 
Julgara frango, sabbato pango,’’ and other curious 
doggerel, whether in Latin or the vernacular. ‘The 
people of the abbeys; cities, towns and hamlets 


tides and holidays, as people now listen to an 
opera. They loved them on their death-beds, 
and wontld leave money in their wills to provide 
new bells or perpetuate the chimes of the old ones. 

Multitudinous are the superstitions attaching to 
church bells. All know the Cornish poet’s beau- 
tiful verses on the drowned bells of Bottreaux, 
which are still supposed to ring in storms. The 


bell at St. Fillan’s Chapel was used in the cere- | 


monies anciently employed by the Scotch to re- 
store the insane to sanity. 

The great bell of Saragossa is said to ring spon- 
taneously before the death of a sovereign. Bede 
mentions the fact of a nun in a convent hearing a 
bell ring before a friend’s death. 
in Lincolnshire, England, solemnly affirms that 
she heard the church bell strike three times, 


slowly and mournfully, at twelve o'clock in the | 


night before a friend expired. Tales of those 
who have fancied that they heard voices of en- 
couragement in the notes of bells are quite com- 
mon. Whittington, and Panurge im ‘‘ Rabelais, 
to whom the bells seem to say so appositely, 
‘* Marry, marry, marry,’’ will occur as instances 
to every reader. It was owing to advice of the 
matin bell, King James I. of Scotland informs us, 


that he wrote his poem, the ‘‘ King’s Guihair.’’ | 


As he lay wakeful one morning, 
Ay, methought the bell 


Said to me, tell on, man, of what thee befell. 


Still more pathetic than these stories is what 


England’s poet-laureate says the shipwrecked soli- 
tary heard in his far-off tropic isle : 

Once, likewise, in the ringing of his ears, 

Though faintly, merrily—far and far away— 

He heard the pealing of his parish bells. 

Towers for bells were sometimes detached from 
the main body of the church in England, as on 
the Continent, thus forming campaniles. An 
example may still be seen at Chichester. ‘It 
seems likely,’’ says a foreign publication, ‘* from 
the massive character of Norman towers, that 
heavy bells were hung in them; and, indeed, till 
the Reformation, when the art of change ringing 
was introduced, the excellence of a bell was to be 
heavy and sonorous, as it was only chimed, and 
very rarely rung up. Five or seven was supposed 
to be the fitting number of bells for a cathedral ; 
three, or two at the least, for a parish church. 


| What the ancient bell-ringers resembled may be 
loved their bells and listened to them on high 


seen from a curious carving of one, clad in a cas- 
sock, and ringing a bell with each hand, on a 
Norman front at Belton, Lincolnshire.’’ 

England, from the first introduction of bells, 
has been much addicted to the use of them, in so 





An old woman | 


9 | 


much that it was termed ‘‘the ringing isle.’’ 
Bede is the first English writer to mention bells. 
It is supposed that they were used in that, our 
mother country, some time before the issue of 
Walfred’s canons, in 816 A.D., though not, it may 
be, in all churches. The largest ancient bell in 


| England is Tom of Oxford, so familiarly known 


to the University men there for the one hundred 
and one strokes it rings each evening during term. 
It weighs seven and a half tons. Exeter and 
Lincoln Cathedrals possess large bells; but they 


| are some two tons lighter than the Oxford one. 


The bell at Notre Dame Cathedral, at Paris, cast 
in 1680, weighs thirty thousand pounds; that of 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, seventeen thousand pounds ; 
that of Notre Dame Cathedral, Montreal, the 
largest in America, twenty-nine thousand pounds; 
and that of the Parliament House, in London, 
| forty thousand pounds. 

‘The Chinese have also made some colossal bells, 
one of which, at Pekin, weighs one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds; but the tone of their 

| bells is said to be discordant and ‘‘ panny,”’ like 
} most of their gongs. At the foot of the Ivan 
| Tower, in the Kremlin of Moscow, supported by 
| a pedestal of stone, is the largest bell in the 
\ world, and probably the largest that ever was in 








the world. A piece is broken out of the side, and 
the fragment is lying near. The breadth of the 
bell is so great—it is twenty feet across—that the 
cavity underneath has been used as a chapel, where 
as many people can stand as in a circle sixty feet 
around. This one great bell is the growth of cen- 
turies. When cast, in 1553, it weighed only 


THE “ TsAR-KOLOKOL,” 


thirty-six thousand pounds. It fell in a fire, and 
was recast in 1654, being increased to the aston- 
ishing weight of two hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand pounds. ‘This was too vast a weight to 
be taken up to the top of the tower, and it was 
sustained by a frame at the foot of it. In 1706 it 
fell in another fire and was broken into fragments, 
which lay there on the ground about thirty years. 
It was recast in 1733, and four years afterwards a 
piece was knocked out of the side of it, and it has 
been standing there on the ground more than a 
century. It weighs four hundred and forty-four 
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thousand pounds. 
two feet through. 


In the thickest part of it is 
It has relief pictures on it of 
the Emperor and Empress, of the Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, and the Evangelists. 

In the Church of Russia, no music is allowed to 
assist the human voice, excepting that of bells; so 
standing near all of their ancient cathedrals may 





OR KING OF THE BELLS, Moscow, RussIA. 


be seen the tall bell towers. Above the basement 
of the massive tower of St. Ivan’s rises story after 
story of bells—the greater ones above, the lesser 
below. There are thirty-four in all, and most of 
them are named, and covered with sculpturings 
and inscriptions. Sweetest and most musical are 
the two pure silver bells, which hang just under the 
golden dome, nearly three hundred feet above the 
earth. Lower down is suspended a bell which 
weighs one hundred and forty-four thousand 
pounds, and the diameter of which is thirteen feet. 
It is said that when it sounds, which is but once a 
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year, at Easter, a deep, hollow murmur vibrates 
all over Moscow, like the fullest notes of a vast | 
organ, or the rolling of distant thunder. The 
music of this ‘‘ Tower of Bells’’ is, therefore, 
more than grand on Easter day, when all the 
bells are rung together, making the great tower 
rock and the earth tremble with their mighty peals. 
‘‘Christ has arisen!’’ thunder the solemn bells 
below. ‘Christ has arisen !’’ echoes each story 
with its own rapturous harmony. ‘Christ has 
arisen !’’ floats like an angel’s voice from the lofty 
dome. Then, every peasant who, miles away, 
hears the noble music of these Easter bells, bows 
with reverent face, as though his very soul were 
lifted heavenward by these voices from the clouds. 
One of the great bells in St. Ivan’s tower is 
the Bolshoi Kolokol. During its founding people 
threw in abundantly of their gold and silver, plate 
and rings; and we may understand the loving 
pride which Russians take in their bells, from 
Lyall’s description of its erection. It was in Feb- 
ruary that the bell was removed from the foundry, 
on an oaken sledge, being drawn by numbers 
among the crowd who attended it. ‘The imperial 
flag was displayed, and the procession moved on 
to the music of little bells which hung over the 
great bell. When at last lodged at the foot of 
St. Ivan’s tower, Ze Deum was celebrated, after 
which the crowd threw themselves upon Mr. Bog- 
danov, the founder of the bell, and kissed his 
cheeks, his breast, his hands, his clothes, to ex- 
press their joyful gratitude. The maker of a fine 
bell is considered a public benefactor in Russia. 
The bells in Russia are sounded by simply strik- 
ing their tongues against the sides. One may 
judge of the enormous size of this bell, from the 
fact that it takes several men to pull the tongue. 
Russia possesses not only the largest, but the 
sweetest toned bells in the world, for the reason 
that if they sound at all harsh or unmusical when 
first tried, they are broken to pieces and recast. 
Moscow is indeed a city of bells. More than 
five thousand on festival and holy days fill the air 
with their majestic chime. The city of Nankin, 
China, was anciently famous for the largeness of 
its bells. In the reign of Zoulo there were seven 
bells cast at Pekin, each weighing one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds. The sound of the 
largest Chinese bell was very poor, owing to its 
being struck with a piece of wopd, instead of a 





metal clapper. On the great bell at St. Paul’s, 


which weighs twelve thousand pounds and is ten 
feet in diameter, is inscribed: ‘‘ Richard Phelps 
made me, 1716;’’ and Peter Cunningham, in his 
‘¢ Hand-book for London,”’’ tells us that it is never 
used except for striking of the hour, and for toll- 
ing at the deaths and funerals of any of the royal 
family, the Bishops of London, and, should he die 
in his mayoralty, the Lord Mayor. We believe, 
however, that it tolled at the funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Nelson, and Dean Milman. 

The earliest cast bell of which we have accurate 
information is in the Campanile, at Pisa; it bears 
the date of 1262. ‘* Jesus bells,’’ as they are 
called, are not uncommon in England. Sir H. 
Partridge won four such—the greatest of their 
kind in the kingdom—from Henry VIII. at a 
single cast of the dice. At St. Helen’s, Worces- 
ter, is a set of bells on which are recorded Marl- 
borough’s victories. Leonine, or rhyming Latin 
hexameters, are frequently found on European 
bells; others are called alphabet bells, from bear- 
ing the letters of the alphabet in quaint old types 
on their rims. It seems very ignoble to condemn 
to ring on Shrove Tuesday, for the base culinary 
end of being a pancake bell (as is still done in 
some parts of England), or as a bread and cheese 
bell, which is done nightly during term at Jesus 
College, Oxford. A curfew bell is still rung at 
Ottery, St. Mary, and a few other places. Cer- 
tain bells still remaining in London have historical 
notes; that, for instance, at the top of the bell 
tower in the Tower, which was tolled at the exe- 
cution of Lady Jane Grey, Anne Boleyn, and 
other state prisoners. In Venice the semi-trium- 
phal arch, leading from the square of St. Mark to 
the Rialto, is crowned by a bell with a bronze 
vulcan standing on each side of it. These statues 
strike the bell hour by hour with ponderous maces. 
A friend once chanced to be lingering on the top 
of the Leaning Tower in Pisa, when the bells 
hung to the highest arches broke forth in furious 
ringing. As they swung out into the air he was 
nervously apprehensive that they would destroy 
that centre of gravity which has been so long dis- 
turbed. 

In the Roman capital is a bell which hangs 
dumb except at the death of the Pope and the 
beginning of the carnival. Says Professor Butler: 
‘¢In rambling alone around Rome I was lost dur- 
ing a thunder-storm in the forest at the foot of 
Monte Cavo, a noted haunt of banditti ; but when 
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exhausted with fear and fatigue, I was guided out | 
of that labyrinth by the church bells of Gensano. | 
They have no fame in guide-books; but their | 
music was the sweetest that I ever heard, except 
the barking of a dog which saved me when be- 
wildered at midnight, and freezing on a far-west 
prairie.”’ 

Gibbon tells of a monkish novice, when he first | 
slept in the dormitory of a luxurious convent, | 
wakened by the vigil bell and beginning to dress, 
but bidden to lie down again by his fellow-lodgers, 
who said, ‘‘ We never get up here.’’ When he 
asked, ‘‘ What, then, is the bell for?’’ their answer 
was, ‘‘ We let it ring for the edification of the 
the people.”’ 

At Seville the bell-master on the Giralda, three 
hundred and sixty‘four feet high, is blind. Mr. 
Munroe, the veteran bell-ringer and ‘‘ master of 
the chimes,’’ is employed as inspector of new bells 
from the Boston foundries; he is almost blind, 
but has been engaged in the work of tuning bells 
since 1828. Most bell-ringers in Spain are blind. 
It is always pleasant when the unfortunates can do 
something for themselves ; but Spaniards borrowed 


| Throughout 


the custom from the Moors who, jealous of their 


| harems, permitted only blind muezzins to mount 


the minarets of their mosques. In the Orient to 


| this day, the hagiosymandrum, a wooden contri- 


vance, giving a sound like a watchman’s rattle, 
often takes the place of bells. There never have 


| been any mammoth bells south of the Alps. 


Many have been awe-struck by the thunderous yet 
silver-sweet peals of the cathedral bell at Erfurt, 
Maria Gloriosa, whose music began only five 
years after Columbus landed at San Salvador ; 
charmed Luther onward from his fourteenth year, 
and has been charming myriads ever since. 
the German Empire belfries are 


| always an essential element of every church edi- 


fice. In Italy it is not so. On the other hand, 
the Italian campanile, or bell tower, is to this day, 
as if an afterthought, built separate from its 
church, and sometimes parted from it by a street. 

After the proverbial two failures, a third attempt 
to cast a new national bell worthy of the young 
German Empire is reported to have completely 
succeeded. The foundry employed is the well- 
known private one at Frankenthal, in the Bava- 
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rian Palatinate, and the material entirely the 
spoils of war lately in the form of French guns 
captured in 1870. The bell is to be a gift from 
the Emperor William to the Cathedral at Cologne, 
and by far the largest in the Empire. It stands 
nearly twelve feet high, and about seventeen in 
diameter at the mouth, weighing over fifty thou- 
sand pounds, rather more than the whole of 
the rest of the peal already hung. ‘The clapper 
weighs about sixteen hundred-weight, and it is 
calculated that it will take thirty pairs of hands 
to use it. Well-constructed bell-towers vibrate 
from the very basement. At Abingdon, Berks, 
there is a spur stone against the tower, and when 
the bells are ringing, boys amuse themselves by 
putting their knives between the stone and the 
tower, to be pinched as the vibrations go on. In 
the noble tower of the Abbaye aux Hommes, at 
Caen, during the swinging (it cannot be called 
ringing, the bells being worked by the foot with- 
out wheel and rope) of two heavy bells for ser- 
vice, the cage of massive timbers is insulated; but 
the motion is so great as to produce the sensation 
of sea-sickness in one standing in the tower, and 
the oscillation of the lofty edifice with its glorious 
spire is great, but without any apparent damage. 
There are but few large bells in the United 
States. One of the largest is probably the alarm 
bell on the City Hall in New York. ‘There was a 
bell to be seen a few years ago on the ground 
in City Park, Boston, which weighed about ten 
tons, and afterward did fragmentary duty in a 
number of fire-bells in several of the wards. The 
chime of St. Mary’s Church, Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, has been pronounced by experts to be 
the finest chime of bells in this country. No 
bell has any greater historical interest, especially 
to the American people, than the one now pre- 
served in Iidependence Hall, Philadelphia. It 
was rung on the 4th of July, 1776, proclaim- 
ing liberty to the United Colonies. It was cast 
in England, and imported in 1753, but cracked 
upon its first trial, and was recast by order of 
Isaac Norris, to whom we are no doubt indebted 
for the inscription upon its upper surface: ‘* Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof,’’ Lev. 25: 10. Its London 
maker was Robert Charles. Isaac Norris was 
superintendent of the State-House, and through 
him the order for the bell had been communicated. 
This interesting bell weighed two thousand and 
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eighty pounds, and cost five hundred dollars. 
When recast some change was made in the com- 
position of the metal. In the Pennsylvania 
Packet of June 7th, 1753, the following notice 
appeared : ‘‘ Last week was raised and fixed in 
the State-House steeple, the new, great bell, cast 
by Pass & Stow, weighing two thousand and 
eighty pounds, with this motto,’’ etc. It is cer- 
tainly ominous that such an inscription as pre- 


INDEPENDENCE BELL, PHILADELPHIA. 


viously quoted should be selected at that time. 
It not only announced the adoption of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, but was the first bell of 
any magnitude cast on this continent. In 1777, 
this bell, with those of Christ Church and others, 
were removed from the city and buried in the 
Delaware River opposite Trenton, in order to 
prevent their destruction by the British army, 
which at that period occupied the city; but both 
were returned after the evacuation, and the old 
Liberty Bell was used till 1828, after which time 
its tones could be heard only on festive occa- 
sions. It was last rung on the occasion of Henry 
Clay’s visit to Philadelphia, when it cracked. 
It is now occupying a space in the Independence 
Hall immediately in front of the portrait of La- 
fayette, close by the statue of Washington, on a 
pedestal designed for that purpose, where it is 
looked upon with much veneration. 

Ringing changes on the bells, as it is technically 
called, is almost peculiar to the English. The 
invention of this art is ascribed to one Anable, 
who died at a great age in 1755. Chimes are 
very different, and to some ears sound more musi- 
cal, though the muffled peal which is rung from 
the grand old cathedrals when a dignitary of the 
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church dies, and which is produced by wrapping 
one side of each clapper in a thick pad, so as to 
form an echo to the clear stroke of the other half, 
forms the most magnificent effect which can be 
produced by bells. 
invention of the Netherlands. ‘The word means 
a set of bells or tunes rung by mechanical means ; 
whereas, carillons are rung by keys struck by the 
hand. Those of Ghent and Amsterdam are most 
noteworthy; but they are commonly found through 
Holland. 
the finest sets in Europe. 
the bells of Bruges, 


Longfellow tells how 


Most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden times, 
With their strange unearthly changes, rang the melancholy 
chimes ; 

and every one must remember the use to which 
he puts the bells of Strasbourg, in his ‘‘ Golden 
Legend.’’ ‘There were regular societies of ringers 
in London in early times, called ‘‘ Youths,’’ irre- 
spective of their age, much as postillions are 
always post-boys.: The famous Society of College 
Youths was founded there in 1637. 


of January, 1860, twelve members of this Society 
rang a Peal of Treble Bob Maximus, containing 


five thousand and eighty-eight changes, in four | 


hours and nine minutes, one man only to each 
bell, the Tenor in B weighing fifty-two hundred- 
weight. And onthe 27th of April, 1868, at St. 
Matthew’s, Bethnal Green, eight members of the 
same Society rang a true Peal of Kent Treble Bob 
Major, containing fifteen thousand eight hundred 
and forty changes, in nine hours and twelve min- 
utes, being the longest peal ever rung by one set 
of men. 

The difficulty of getting a sufficient number of 
hands to render the sweet, mellow, and subdued 
tones which the bells cheerily throw out when 
they are chimed, with unbroken regularity for 
both services daily, has often been found imprac- 
ticable, especially in a country place; but this 
difficulty is now most effectually got over in Eng- 
land by adopting a very simple and ingenious 
arrangement, invented by the Rev. H. T. Ella- 
comb, Rector of Clyst St. George, Devonshire. 
It was first set up by him at Bitton, Gloucester- 
shire, 1822, where it has been in use ever since. 
The same plan has been set up in many other 
places. It is available for any number of bells, 
and has lately been affixed at Worcester Cathe- 
dral, for chiming the twelve bells for the daily 


a . - | 
Chimes, like cavz//ons, are an 


The chimes of Copenhagen are one of | 


On the 2oth | 


services. It brings all the bells under control to 

any point in the church, when they may be chimed 

with perfect ease by one man or boy. Being in- 
| dependent of the belfry, it interferes in no way 
with the ringers when a peal is to be rung. The 
chiming gear being distinct from the clappers, it 
does away with the practice which is so common 
| but so destructive, of ‘* clocking’’ the bells, or 
| tying ropes to the clappers, by which numbers of 
| fine bells have been cracked. 

Within a few years there has been a growing 
interest in the United States in chimes, and the 
number of them has been increased rapidly. At 
the present day the manufacture of bells is reduced 
to a science, their quality not alone depending 
upon their composition, but equally as much upon 
shape and the proper proportions of height, 
width and thickness. It is well known that the 
tone of a bell is the result of its vibrations, and 
the repeated’ change of shape caused by'striking 
constitutes the vibrations. ‘The tone of a bell, as 
it reaches the ear, is made up of different tones 
blended ina single sound. The science attend- 

ing the manufacture of bells renders it an easy 
matter to cast them in such a manner that any 
desired tone may be obtained ; and this fact being 
realized, it will be readily seen that the construc- 
tion of a chime of bells is not so much a matter of 
wonderment as it is of expense. The number of 
bells necessary to constitute a chime is unlimited, 
but in this country a chime generally consists of 
not less than eight bells, attuned to the eight 
tones of the diatonic scale. Generally, to this 
number is added a bell attuned to the flat seventh 
tone of the scale, which renders the chime capable 
of producing music in two keys. The larger the 
tenor of the key-bells the purer and more pleasing 
thesound. Frequently, still another key is added, 
attuned to the sharp fourth tone of the scale, 
allowing the production of music in a third key. 
But more frequently, all bells added to a chime, 
| after that representing the flat seventh tone, are 
| attuned so as to follow the octave in natural suc- 
' cession. The chime of St. Mary’s, at Lawrence, 

Massachusetts, comprises sixteen bells attuned to 
| the tones of two octaves. Upon each bell is cast 

an inscription in Latin, designating to whom it is 
| dedicated, and giving other information. The 
| aggregate weight of the bells comprising this 
| magnificent chime is fourteen thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds. During their manu- 
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facture five bells were condemned by the veteran 
bell-ringer of Cambridge, four of which were 
recast ; thus, to obtain a perfect chime of sixteen 
bells,, twenty-one were made, each bell being 
capable of being changed one-eighth of a tone. 
These bells are used not alone to chime the hour 
of religious service, but greet the city with na- 
tional hymns and melodies on holiday and festal 
occasions, and one may 


Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night, 
How they ring out their delight! 
Oh! from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells, 
How it swells! 
How it dwells! 
On the future! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 


In most of the chimes made in this country the 
bells are struck by means of cords attached to 
their tongues. ‘These cords run down into the 
story below, and are arranged in a frame alpha- 
betically, according to the note of the bell. The 
tenor, or largest bell, is on the left. The cords 
pass through the upper bar, and are fastened on 
the lower bar of the frame, these bars being four 
or five feet apart. The ringer pulling the cords 
toward him strikes the tongues against the sides of 
the bells. In the chime at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Harvard College, the cords are hooked into 
the tongues, and unhooked if the bells are to be 
rung in the ordinary manner. The operator plays 
on the bells as he would upon an instrument. We 
read that a German tailor at Des Moines has just 
invented a piano, the hammer of which strikes 
bells instead of strings. There are in this piano 
sixty-six bells, varying from two inches to thirteen 
in diameter, all so adjusted that each bell shall 
give its perfect tone in response to the touch of 
the performer’s hand on the key board. 

The letters on the frame in the bell tower cor- 
respond with letters on the bells. Each bell has 
one note. Thirty-three bells make a full range of 
sounds. Some of the foreign chimes are played 
by clock-work. Others are played by hand with 
hammers, or with keys like organs, or turned like 
a barrel organ, the pegs on the cylinder touching 
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springs, which cause hammers to strike the bells. 
The Dutch are extremely fond of chimes. Many 
of our readers have heard Swiss bell-ringers. 

A tenor bell should give the harmonic sounds 
with entire truth of tone. From the lower rim 
comes the drone-tone, which is heard after the 
main sound of the bell ceases. The other har- 
monics are G sharp, a major third above the key- 
note, E the octave above, B the twelfth, and E 
the fifteenth or double octave, these proceeding 
from those parts of the: bell which are of less 
diameter as you ascend toward the crown of the 
bell. 

The bell of St. Paul’s, London, before alluded 
to, is ten feet at its mouth-diameter, and ten 
inches thick at part of tongue-blow, and was origi- 
nally cast in the reign of Edward I. William III. 
gave it to the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, where it 
was placed in 1699. It has since been twice re- 
cast with added metal. The tongue weighs one 
hundred and eighty pounds. The finest bell in 
England was Great Tom of Lincoln, considerably 
older than that of St. Paul’s, and has, like that, 
been dropped in the scale, beingated on A in- 
stead of C, its original note. It fell from its sup- 
port in 1832, and was recast with added metal in 
1835. 

The eight bells of a chime of an octave can be 
rung in a great variety of changes. The rule for 
reckoning them is the ordinary rule of permuta- 
tion and combination. Three bells will ring as 
many changes as the numbers 1, 2 and 3 will give 
multiplied into each other. Calling the bells 1, 2 
and 3, this table will show it: 

i 2, 35 | 2, % I, 

I, Ss 4 | cs t 2, 

2, I, 35 | 3> 2, I, 
or six varieties of combinations. Now, add a 
fourth bell and you will get twenty-four; and add- 
ing a sixth, you will get seven hundred and twenty. 
To ring all the possible changes on twelve bells, 
at the rate of two strokes a second, would take 
ninety-one years, while those possible on twenty- 
four would require one hundred and seventeen 
thousand billions of years. 

Animals are not less touched by bells than man. 
Heavy draught horses have bells hung to them to 
encourage and amuse them in their work. Of the 
interesting associations which they awaken in all 
classes of the community, English literature gives 
abundant proof. Tom Moore says: 
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Bells! 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When first we heard the evening chime. 


See that noble and most sovereign reason, 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh, 
So Cowper, Byron, Tennyson, Southey, who 
ane ” | calls the sound of bells the ‘‘ poetry of steeples.”’ 
And Sir Thomas Browne, in his ‘‘ Religio Me- | Schiller’s song of the bells is, however, the finest 
dici,’’ declares that he could never hear the Ave | production on this subject, and had he written but 
Maria bell without offering his devotions to God. | this one poem, it alone would have preserved for 
Sweet George Herbert says: all time his name. 


| 

| 
Think when the bells do chime, | In closing we would add that to Belgium belongs 
’Tis angel’s music. | the honor of having first understood and felt bells 
Shakspeare makes Ophelia to say, speaking of | as musical notes, and devising that serial and 
Hamlet : | colossal musical instrument known as the carillon. 





MISS DURANT’S HANDKERCHIEF. 
By Cuarites STOKES WAYNE. 


I. 


Ir had been an extremely warm day at ‘‘ Mul- | 


fords.’’ The midsummer sun had been throwing 


its scorching rays over the large frame boarding- 


house since early morn, and it was not until the | 


** orb of day’’ had sunk beneath the western hills 
that anything like comfort could be experienced 
by the boarders. 

** Mulfords’’ was situated on the Delaware River, 
about two miles from the Water Gap, and was 


noted for two characteristics—an unexceptionably | 
fine table, and a refined, and even aristocratic 


class of guests—which were sufficient to ensure a 
full house from the first of June until the last of 
August. 

So warm had been the day that parties who 
were in the habit of playing croquet and taking 
long mountain walks, despising idleness, had been 


compelled to loll in the hammocks and endeavor | 
to keep cool as best they could. The boats be- | 


longing to the house, which as a rule were in use 

during the entire day, had floated idly under the 

shade of the trees to which they were fastened. 
After dinner, however, the sun having finished 


his daily journey, a gentle breeze was wafted up | 


from the river, and the boarders, as a general 
thing, took seats on the long piazza which extended 
across the front of the house, in order to enjoy 
one of those cool evenings which in that vicinity 
follow even the warmest of days. 

A couple of fashionably dressed young men sat 


together conversing on a topic of which young 
men as a class seem particularly fond—they were 
speaking of ladies. 

**Confoundedly dull place, this,’’? muttered 
Jack Haven, the handsomer of the two, a tall, 
finely built fellow of twenty-five or thereabout, as 
he puffed at a cigarette he held between his lips, 
as if to smoke away the dullness and stir up some 
life for his own benefit. 

‘*T’m afraid you are a little hard to please,”’ 
added his companion, Harry Stedman, who was a 
medical student, quiet, studious, and not at all 
fond of society—the very opposite of students 


| generally; ‘‘at Cape May, there was an endless 


whirl of gayety and confusion, and you complained 
that with hops, bathing, fishing excursions, long 
drives, and so on, you had no rest; at Saratoga 
there was too much talk about the merits of the 
college crews entered for the regatta; and now 
here at ‘ Mulfords,’ a perfect paradise among the 
mountains, you say its dull. What would you 


| have, Jack? I’m sure this is plenty lively enough 


for me.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ began Jack, tilting back his chair, and 
tapping his shoe with a light walking stick which 
he carried, ‘‘I am not surprised that you like this 
place; after a winter spent in investigating the 
mysteries of knee-joints and thigh-bones, it must 


| be a treat for you to see some of the more beauti- 
_ ful things of creation, such as trees and flowers, 
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and birds and fishes; but as for me, I must con- 
fess I want something more beautiful still. Harry, 
my boy,’’ and he looked at Stedman with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘if there’s anything I admire 
it is a handsome woman ; and if there’s anything 
I enjoy, its a lady’s society.” 

‘*Well,’’ put in Stedman, ‘I don’t wonder at 
that ; I enjoy the society of ladies, too, and I’m 
sure I would much rather look at a pretty face 
than I would at trees, flowers, birds or fishes; but, 
my dear old fellow, you have everything here, 
You have both female beauty and female society.” 

“Bosh !’’ exclaimed Jack, disgustedly, ‘‘I mean 
I should like a nice little flirtation with a pretty 
girl, such as I had at the Branch last summer, and 
such as every fellow has more or less of in a life- 
time ; but how am I to have any such thing here, 
when there’s not a lady in the whole one hundred 
guests who is not either married or engaged ?”’ 

‘True enough,’’ Harry replied, ‘‘ but there’s 
no use in calling the place dull on that account. 
You can have ladies’ society without having a 
flirtation; why don’t you do the agreeable to 
some of the married ones, or some of those that 
are engaged ; not half of the gentlemen are here 
during the week, and you can escort their ladies 
while they’re away. ‘That’s the way I pass the 
time once in a while, and I find it quite plea 
sant.’’ 

Jack drew a final whiff from his cigarette, and 
threw it out on the lawn. 

‘*You’re a simple-minded youth, Harry,’’ he 
said, jocosely; ‘‘if that plan suits you, it wouldn’t 
suit me; I must have a chance to become number 
one in the ladies’ affections, or I don’t care to try 
at all. It would rile me to accompany Mrs. So- 
and-So around all the week, and on Sunday to 
step down and out, and give place to Mr. So-and- 
So. Of course I can be polite arfd agreeable to 
them all, and I always try to be; but, as I said 
before, I want a flirtation, and’’—here he tapped 
his shoe with great animation, and spoke as though 
he meant what he said, ‘‘and I would give some 
money to have a pretty girl come up this evening, 
who is neither married or engaged.”’ 

‘*If such should be the case,’’ Stedman re- 
marked, ‘‘I would soon spoil all your chances ; 
you don’t know what a ladies’ man I am.”’ 

Haven burst into a hearty laugh. The idea of 
Harry Stedman even insinuating that such an 


unlikely occurrence would take place! It was so 





ridiculous that he could not restrain his mirth, 
and laughed at the thought. 

His companion smiled and shook his head. 

*¢ Oh, I could do it easily,’’ he added; and then 
Jack’s laughter increased. 

The rumbling of wheels over the rocky road 
leading to ‘‘ Mulfords,’’ and the well-known rattle 
of the old stage told that the train had brought 
the house some new boarders, and in a moment 
all were on the gu vive to catch the first glimpse 
of the new comers. 

Jack Haven ceased his merriment, and beth he 
and Harry Stedman were off the piazza in a mo- 
ment. As the large old-fashioned stage drew up 
at the centre steps, they were each in readiness to 
assist those within to alight. 

The first to appear was an old gentleman, who 
seemed to be made up of extremes; he was very 
stout, very short, very consequential—an invari- 
able attribute of short people whether fat or lean ; 
he wore a very large Panama hat, and a very long 
linen duster. Harry immediately relieved him of 
his umbrella and valise, which articles he placed 
inside the hall-door. 

The old gentleman was followed by a middle- 
aged lady, who may be described by that familiar 
phrase, ‘fair, fat and forty.’ Jack Haven helped 
her to the ground, fitst taking her shawl and 
satchel, which he placed on the steps, and which 
he delivered to her after she had alighted. 

Stedman offered his hand to the next passenger, 
who proved to be a young lady of about twenty 
years of age—perhaps not so old—of strikingly 
beautiful features, and whose figure was remark- 
ably plump and well formed. Shesprang lightly 
from the coach and tripped up the steps after her 
travelling cotnpanions. 

The baggage having been taken off, the driver 
whipped up his horses, and the team was soon on 
its way back to the station. 

Jack Haven and his friend resumed their seats 
on the piazza, and at the suggestion of the former 
gentleman, a bet was made as to which should be 
the first to become acquainted with the young 
lady who had just arrived. 

‘*T am in hopes she’s not engaged,”’ said Jack, 
‘¢and at last I shall have a young lady to converse 
with who can talk without speaking continually of 


| her husband, or a certain young gentleman that 


she wishes one to believe is perfection personified.”’ 
Harry Stedman laughed at this. 
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‘¢ Suppose I have so charmed her that she will | for an instant with its intense light, and Stedman 


always speak of ‘the gentleman who assisted me 
from the stage.’ How about it then ?’’ he asked. 

“‘I’m not afraid of you in the least, Harry,’’ 
added Haven, confidently, for he was a young 
man in whose character conceit figured largely, 


his nature. 

It was not until a lase hour that the young men 
sought their room; and as they were about retir- 
ing, a flash of lightning, followed some seconds 


storm was destined to break over the house before 
morning. Fear, however, never entered their 
minds, and a few moments only elapsed ere they 
were both locked in slumber. 

A terrible crash of thunder caused Stedman to 
become wide awake. How long he had been 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


ventured to look for that instant at the intruder. 
He had not been mistaken, It was a young lady, 

and the snowy drapery which fell clinging to her 

rounded form was exceedingly becoming. In that 


| short moment in which he glanced at her, he re- 
and pride and vanity were by no means foreign to | 


cognized her whom he had assisted from the stage 
on the evening before. Then his eyes closed 
again, now tighter than before, and he tried his 
utmost to simulate the look of a man in the most 


| profound slumber. 
later by the rumbling of thunder, told that a | 


asleep he did not know; but it was evident from | 
the patter of rain on the window-panes, the vivid | 


and incessant lightning, and the heavy thunder, 
that a severe storm was raging without. 

Haven was sleeping soundly, and he decided 
not to wake him. 

As a brilliant flash of lightning lit up the room, 
Stedman thought” he saw something white on the 
threshold of his room. Another flash confirmed 
this supposition, and moreover revealed that it 
was a fefite human form. Had he been of a nerv- 
ous temperment, he would no doubt have con- 
cluded that it was a ghost, and accordingly have 
pulled the bedclothes over his head and fainted ; 
but he was not in the least afflicted by unsteady 
nerves, having often, in the search for knowledge 
of his profession, been brought face to face with 
some of the most forbidding specimens of dead 
humanity, which as a general thing are as much 
dreaded as those imaginary beings called “ ghosts.” 

He knew that this was either a lady or some- 
thing very much resembling one, and as he was 
of a bashful disposition, I am afraid he actually 
blushed under cover of the darkness. 

In a moment he concluded he would feign 


sleep, and accordingly closed his eyes and at- | 


tempted a gentle snore; at the same time he 
heard the light tread of dainty feet crossing the 
room, and felt that the person in white was 
approaching him. Who was it, aad what could 





be her object in coming there? were questions that | 


he tried in vain to answer to his own satisfaction. 
Another flash of lightning filled the apartment 


The midnight prowler—should it be prowl- 
eress >—stopped as the lightning flashed ; but, as 
the thunder almost instantly followed, she ran to 
the bedside of poor Stedman, and called sweetly, 
in a voice tremulous with fear: 

‘*Papa! papa! Do wake up!”’ and she placed 
her tiny hand on the medical student’s shoulder. 
Harry felt as though some one were pouring alter- 
nate streams of hot and cold water down_his $pinal 
cord. What should he do? Here was a beau- 
tiful young lady in his room, at his bedside, call- 
ing him ‘*papa.’’ Should he speak and tell her 
she had made a mistake? No, not for the world ; 
it would be sure to spoil his chances of making 
her acquaintance, for she would never consent to 
an introduction to one whom she knew had seen 
her in such attire and under such circumstances. 
Then Jack Haven would have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to win the wager. He concluded to con- 
tinue to feign sleep, if she stood by him half the 
night. All this passed through his mind in a few 
seconds, during which time the young lady con- 
tinued to beseech her papa to awake. 

Another flash of lightning, and at the same 
instant a little scream. Stedman opened his eyes 
and saw—nothing, for darkness filled the room. 
The white-robed figure was not to be seen. It 
was evident that the lightning had revealed the 
young man’s features, and the young lady, seeing 
her mistake, had, on the impulse of the moment, 
uttered an involuntary exclamation, and fled from 
the room, thinking she had not aroused the sleep- 
ing occupant. 

Harry Stedman felt relieved, but the little ex- 
citement the affair occasioned was the means of 
keeping him awake for some time; at last, how- 
ever, sleep overcame him, and he fell into a sound 
slumber. 

When he awoke the cool breeze was coming in 
at the window, and the birds on the trees close 
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by were caroling their hymns of praise. It was 
the habit of this student of the art of healing to 
rise every morning before daybreak and take a 
walk of about a mile, in order to see the sun rise. 
Jack Haven had no desire for such early rising, 
and so Stedman was always very careful not to 
disturb him. 

Having donned his rough woolen morning suit, 
Stedman was about to leave his room when he 
discovered something lying on the floor near the 
door. He picked it up, and found it to be a 
white silk handkerchief, and on taking it to the 
window found in one corner, embroidered in pale- 
blue letters, the words: Grace Durant. 

“Ah, ha!’’ he exclaimed, “‘so it was Miss Grace 
Durant who was paying me the visit last night ; 
and it was Miss Grace Durant who I assisted from 
the stage. Deucedly pretty name she has, too, 
almost as lovely as her own little self.”’ Hav- 
ing delivered himself of this ‘ gushing’’ soli- 
loquy, sotto voce of course, he folded the dainty 
piece of silk and placed it in his pocket ; perhaps 
it was because it belonged to her, perhaps for 
other reasons, but it was noticeable that the 
pocket in which he chose to place it was on his 
left side, and over that portion of the human 
frame generally supposed to hide the heart. He 
then hurriedly left the room and descended to the 
piazza, where he stood for some moments admir- 
ing the cool gray morning. 

The air, which was pure and refreshing, bore 
on it not only the merry notes of the feathered 
songsters, but the gentle murmur of the brooks as 
they went bubbling down the mountain to the 
river below. ‘The dew on the grass and flowers 
seemed to extract from them their treasured per- 
fume, filling the atmosphere with a fragrance 
known only to the early hours of morning. Sted- 
man was an ardent lover of Nature, and he stood 
for some moments enchanted by the charms which 
she presented. His mind was deep in contem- 
plation of the omnipotence of the great God, who 
rules the universe with such divine wisdom, when 
he was suddenly aroused from his reverie by a 
footstep on the piazza. Turning, he saw the old 
gentleman who had arrived the evening before, 
and on that occasion his attire was made up of 
extremes; so it was this morning. He wore a 
very short sack coat, and a very wide pair of trow- 
sers, of an extremely large plaid. Stedman pre- 
sumed this was the young lady’s father, and of 





course it would be to his interest to form his 
acquaintance ; he accordingly welcomed the old 
gentleman with a pleasant smile, and a kindly 
word of greeting. 

‘Good morning, sir,’’ he said; ‘‘ going to see 
the sun rise, may I ask ?” 

The gentleman of extremes looked very plea- 
sant, and answered in the affirmative, asking in 
turn whether there were agy favorable sites from 
which to obtain a view. 

**Oh, yes,’’ replied Harry, ‘‘ there is an excel- 
lent one about ten minutes’ walk from here, on 
the north side of the mountain ; I shall be pleased 
to show it you.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ answered Mr. Durant; for the 
student was right in his surmises, and this was the 
gentleman’s name; ‘‘ my wife and daughter will 
be down in a moment, and then I shall be happy 
to accept your offer.’’ 

‘* Ah, ha!’’ thought Stedman, ‘‘so I am to have 
the pleasure of a trip to see the sun rise, with Miss 
Durant,am 1? Well, this is better than I thought, 
for I hardly expected to win the bet I made with 
Jack, and I’m sure I was only joking when I told 
him I was a ladies’ man. Luck is surely on my 
side to-day.”’ 

As these thoughts flashed through his brain, the 
rustle of skirts on the stairs told of the approach 
of ladies, and Harry’s heart began to beat some- 
what faster than usual; for that he was a little 
diffident I will not attempt to deny. 

The young lady looked charming. In a dress 
of blue bunting and a jaunty little straw hat, she 
was indeed irresistible ; and Stedman, as soon as 
he saw her, felt an aching void in the place his 
heart formerly was, and then he knew that that 
member was gone ; that Miss Durant had captured 
it. Harry Stedman, the quiet, sober medical 
student had ‘lost his heart.’’ He was some- 
what embarrassed when he became aware of this 
fact, and when the old gentleman introduced him 
to his wife and daughter, he very foolishly made 
the blunder of saying ‘‘ good evening’”’ instead of 
‘* good morning,’’ and then blushed crimson, A 
side remark from Mrs. Durant who, by-the-by, 
was not as charming as her daughter, of which 
Harry managed to catch the word ‘‘stupid,’’ did 
not have the effect of placing him at his ease; 
and when he took a place at Miss Durant’s side 
for the ten minutes’ walk, he felt far from comfort- 
able. A few moments, however, sufficed for him 
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to recover his equanimity, and enter into conver- 
sation with his companion; so by the time Look- 
out Rock was reached, he had become quite 
sociable. The rock was an immense boulder on 
which at least six persons could stand at once, 
and jutted out from the north side of the moun- 
tain. From it the view was unobstructed either 
to the north, east or west, and a more favorable 
place from which to see a sunrise could not be 
conceived. The scenery from the rock was grand, 
and the ladies, of course, went into ecstasies over 
it, with the usual exclamations: ‘‘Superb!’’ 
‘* Magnificent !”’ ‘* Perfectly lovely !’’ and so on. 
The sun rose gorgeously that morning, and as 
the light fleecy clouds rolled back before the com- 
ing of the monarch of the heavens, as the rays of 
light shot up into the clear blue vault, and as the 
great ball of flame itself came forth in all its glory 
from behind the gray hills in the east, the party 
fairly held their breath and gazed with awe upon 
this masterpiece of the Almighty’s handiwork. 
When the day had fully been ushered in, and 
the scenery duly commented upon, the walk back 
to ‘*Mulfords’’ was begun. For their return, 


Stedman chose the path through the woods in 


preference to the river walk. He always enjoyed 
a stroll through the grove at that time in the morn- 
ing, he told Miss Durant, and in such company it 
was, of course, doubly pleasant. The rain-drops 
which still remained on the leaves to remind one 
of the refreshing shower of the night before, glis- 
tened in the sunlight, shedding such a rainbow 
radiance over all the scene, that it seemed as 
though the wood had been transformed into some 
fairy dell or celestial city. Suddenly a sharp turn 
in the path revealed the fact that the lightning 
had not flashed in vain. Across the walk lay the 
greater portion of a giant oak, split and splintered 
from top to bottom. The bark seemed to be torn 
by superhuman hands, until it fairly hung in 
shreds. The wood was shriveled and curled in 
the most fantastic shapes. 

**T was sure the lightning struck something,”’ 
began Miss Durant, earnestly ; ‘‘it was perfectly 
terrible, and I was so frightened.’’ Here it was 
noticed that the lady blushed. 

‘*Yes,’? remarked Stedman, coloring in turn, 
as he thought of the way he was about to prevari- 
cate; “I scarcely ever wake up during a storm. 
Did it thunder very loudly last night ?”’ 

“OQ, yes indeed, it was terrific. You must 

VoL. XI.—30 





sleep very soundly, or I am sure it would have 
awakened you.”’ 

At this juncture the appearance of the ‘old 
people,’’ who had fallen somewhat behind, turned 
the conversation. 

**So, ho!’’ exclaimed the gentleman of ex- 
tremes, ‘‘ tree struck by lightning, eh ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’ added Harry; ‘fearfully cut up, 
isn’t it? See, the wood has been torn into rib- 
bons, and is spread all around; the bushes are 
thick with it.”’ 

‘¢ Wonderful,’’ put in Mrs. Durant, adjusting a 
pair of gold eye-glasses; ‘‘and it seems to have 
been struck at the bottom,” pointing to where the 
trunk was so cut that the whole upper part of the 
tree had fallen; ‘‘I always thought the lightning 
struck the highest part.’’ 

**So it does, as a rule, Mrs. Durant,’’ replied 
Harry, ‘and so it has here. You will observe 
that the upper part is split; there it was struck 
first; the electric current seems to have torn its 
way downwards until near the bottom, when it 
apparently darted in, causing the tree to fall, and 
then I fancy it pursued it way down the roots into 
the earth.’’ Having delivered himself of this ex- 
planation, the young student remained silent, and 
the lady looked a little closer, and remarked : 

“Oh, yes, I see; of course, why couldn’t I per- 
ceive that before ?”’ 

‘« Powerful force, electricity,’? added Mr. Du- 
rant, and then leaped on to the tree, and jumped 
down on the other side. Stedman assisted the 
old lady over, and then turning to Grace, he’ 
asked, rather shyly: 

‘¢ Will you allow me to lift you to this side ?”’ 

‘¢ Thank you.”’ 

The young medical student rejoiced at her 
acquiesence, leaned over, put his muscular arms 
about her, and, tenderly as a woman would lift 
a child, raised her from the ground, cleared 
the tree, and placed her on her feet on the side 
toward home. 

The walk to Mulfords was then continued, and 
every step taken only added to Stedman’s admira- 
tion for his companion. As they emerged from 
the wood and approached the house, Harry was 
rather disappointed not to see his friend Haven 
on the piazza. Had such been the case he would 
then and there have silently exhibited his victory ; 
as it was, the announcement of his having won the 
wager was necessarily postponed. The walk was 
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completed, and with many thanks to Mr. Sted- 
man for his kindness, the ladies retired to their 
rooms to prepare for breakfast. The fazer ac- 
cepted one of his guide’s cigars, and the two gen- 
tlemen taking seats on the piazza were soon enjoy- 
ing ‘‘a smoke.” 

After some conversation it was elicited that Mr. 
Durant and Stedman, Senior, had been school- 
boys together, and the sociability between the old 
gentleman and the young gentleman accordingly 
increased. While engaged in conversation re- 
garding Harry’s father, the breakfast-bell rang, 
and Mr. Durant went in search of his wife and 
daughter. 

A moment later Jack Haven appeared. His 
attire was faultless; evidently he had determined 
to make the conquest of Miss Durant’s heart that 
morning, and had taken much time and pains 
in making his toilet. Harry saw this at a glance, 
and determined not to mention his own good for- 
tune for the present, as it would only have the 
effect of making his friend irritable, and perhaps 
throw him into a severe fit of the blues, an attack 
of which had been threatened the evening before, 
previous to the arrival of the new boarders. After 
the usual morning greeting, and a word on the 
subject of early walks, the two young men went 
into the breakfast room together. It happened 
that their seats were at a table near the door, 
while the Durants were assigned places half way 
up the long room ; so it occurred that the break- 
fast hour passed without Haven being any the 
wiser as to his friend having won the wager. 

Directly after breakfast a fishing party, com- 
posed entirely of gentlemen, was formed, and 
Stedman and Haven being in it, they departed 
before the new arrivals had left the breakfast 
room, they having lingered a few moments to 
speak to Mr. Mulford about the beauty of the 
surrounding country. 

It thus happened that Haven received no in- 
troduction to Miss Durant that morning, and did 
not become aware that his friend had been more 
fortunate than himself. 

The fishing party did not return until late in 
the afternoon, at an hour when the ladies were in- 
dulging in their usual szesfa. Stedman and Haven 
went straight to their room, and after a thorough 
washing, brushing and dressing they felt much re- 
freshed. Harry sat down by a window, and 
began reading a work by an eminent surgeon, en- 
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titled “ Boggs on the Formation of the Cerebrum.”’ 
Haven despised study, and accordingly lit a ciga- 
rette, picked up an amusing novel and went down 
on the piazza with the intention of reading. The 
ladies, however, soon began to come down dressed 
for dinner, and in a few moments he was enter- 
taining a group with sparkling and witty anec- 
dotes, plentifully sprinkled with dashes of egotism. 

Suddenly one of the ladies interrupted him 
while relating one of his adventures, by inquiring 
whether he had yet been introduced to Miss 
Durant, who had at that moment appeared on the 
piazza and had stopped near them to watch a 
game of croquet which was in progress on the 
lawn. 

‘*No,”’ replied Haven ; “‘ but I should like very 
much to be so honored.”’ 

The lady touched Miss Durant on the arm and 
the introduction was duly made. 

Jack politely raised his hat as Miss Durant 
turned her lovely face toward him, and with a 
sweet smile, gracefully inclined her head. 

‘*You arrived last evening, did you not ?’’ 
asked Haven, as they were seated together a few 
moments after, by way of opening a conversation. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Grace Durant; ‘‘ I am a stranger 
here yet, and have seen very little of the beauties 
which I am told are so abundant in this vicinity.’’ 

*‘A whole day gone, and you have seen scarcely 
nothing ; I am afraid you havn’t had a good guide ; 
you should let me show you the sights; I’m an old 
stager, been here two weeks, and have seen every- 
thing that’s worth seeing for five miles around.”’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ replied the young lady; ‘‘I 
should be pleased to accept your guardianship. I 
saw Lookout Rock this morning, and with that 
exception all will be new to me.”’ 

**Do you admire fine scenery, Miss Durant ?”’ 
asked Jack; ‘‘ for my part I don’t care much for 
it. I take very little interest in rocks, and trees, 
and flowers, and cascades, and all that; they’re 
horribly tiresome. I enjoy the city much more 
than these so-called beautiful places in the coun- 
try; there one sees such magnificent buildings, 
wide avenues, palatial residences; indeed I’m 
always sorry when summer comes, and one is com- 
pelled to go out of town; for every decent person 
does go, you know,”’ and Haven gave an aristo- 
cratic yawn which was intended to impress his 
companion with his high social position. 

Miss Durant listened to the silly speech, and 


MISS DURANT’S 


observed the affected yawn, the two combined 
striking her as rather ridiculous, and at once low- 
ering Mr. Haven in her estimation. She replied, 
rather unconcernedly : 

“*T love the country ; here everything is grand, 
sublime, beautiful ; vastly more so than anything 
in the city. How can structures made by man, 
no matter how magnificent or how costly, even 
pretend to compare with the sublime works of the 
Almighty !’’ 

‘IT shall not attempt to argue the subject,’’ 
added Jack, good-naturedly, ‘‘ for I’m sure you’d 
get the best of me; but I’ve given my views, and 
I don’t think even Miss Durant could change my 
opinion, no matter how logical her arguments.”’ 

From this the conversation naturally drifted in- 
to the relative beauties of Nature and Art, and 
the two were thus engaged when the dinner-bell 
rang, and Haven offered Miss Durant his arm. 

As they entered the dining-hall Harry Stedman 
was standing near the door. Jack looked at him 
with a mischievous smile, as if to say: ‘‘I got 
ahead of you this time, you stupid fellow,’’ when, 
much to his amazement, the lady at his side ex- 
claimed : 

‘Why, there’s Mr. Stedman; I havn’t seen 
him since this morning, at breakfast. Where 
have you gentlemen been all day ?”’ 

In a rather dazed manner, Haven replied, ‘‘gun- 
ning.’”?’ He meant ‘‘fishing,’’ but the surprise 
had so scattered his thoughts that he spoke with- 
out thinking. 

‘¢ Mr. Stedman is an old acquaintance of yours, 
I suppose,’’ he said, as he took a seat beside Miss 
Durant at the table. 

‘¢Oh, no; I met him this morning only; he 
very kindly took us to see the sun rise, from 
Lookout Rock. He is very pleasant, I think.”’ 

‘“‘Yes, very,’’ Jack said, audibly; but below his 
breath he muttered: ‘‘ Confound the fellow, he 
got ahead of me, but I’ll soon cut him out, see if 
I don’t.” 

After dinner the ladies and gentlemen very 
generally took strolls, or went rowing on the 
river. Jack lost sight of Miss Durant for a mo- 
ment, and then he saw her tripping up stairs to 
her room. 

‘¢Gone for a wrap,’’ he said to himself, ‘so 
I’ll just wait here till she comes down, and offer 
to take her for a row; no danger of Harry now; 
he’s gone to his room, and will be deep in ‘Old 
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Fogy on the Formation of the Basedrum,’ or some 
such book, before he thinks of taking a stroll.’’ 

Jack walked up and down the piazza for a few 
moments near the hall door, waiting for Miss 
Durant to come down. Presently he heard foot- 
steps on the stairs, and on turning to look, fully 
expecting to see the young lady, he was almost 
stunned by that which met his gaze. It was true 
he had heard Miss Durant coming, but she was 
not alone; Harry Stedman walked down before 
her, carrying her shawl on his arms Haven felt 
as though: a weight had suddenly been dropped 
upon his breast; though he had only known Grace 
Durant for an hour, he was undoubtedly smitten by 
her charms, and when he had been anticipating a 
pleasant time with her on the river, to be sud- 
denly balked, and that by one of his best friends, 
he naturally felt bad. He turned away suddenly 
from the doorway, and walked around the side of 
the house, and through one of the long windows 
into the parlor. He was thoroughly disconsolate, 
and seating himself on a sofa, he went on to men- 
tally bewail his lot. 

‘* Just to think of it,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ that 
I should be beaten by that plain old sobersides of 
a medical student; I, who, I am proud to think, 
am a general favorite with the ladies, It’s a 
mean trick in Stedman, and [’ll let him know 
what I think of it. Talk about this being a fine 
place; why, it’s as dull as the backwoods, and I 
don’t see how a fellow can live here at all.” 

Having soliloquized after this ‘‘sour grape’’ 
fashion for some time, an idea suddenly struck 
Mr. Haven, an idea which proved he was not so 
much of a ladies’ man as to have passed that point 
when the heart becomes unsusceptible to the 
smiles of the fair sex. He suddenly came to the 
conclusion that Mulfords was too extremely dull 
to pass another day at, and that he would there- 
fore leave on the following morning. He ac- 
cordingly went to the office, made known his 
intention to Mr. Mulford, and then retired to his 
room, where he spent the next half hour in pack- 
ing his trunk. When this was completed he 
prepared for bed, and before nine o’clock was 
sound asleep. His jealousy, however, still preyed 
upon his mind, and as a result he was dreaming 
throughout the night that a monster with green 
eyes was endeavoring to grasp him by the throat 
and strangle him. 

When he awoke in the morning Stedman was, 
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as usual, off on his sunrise walk, and Jack ac- 
cordingly sat down and indited a note to him, 
noticeable rather for its sarcasm than for anything 
like a friendly farewell. Having finished it he 
lay it on the table, and went down stairs. 

Haven immediately entered the dining-room 
and ordered breakfast, after partaking of which | 
he went to the office, paid his bill, and bade Mr. | 
Mulford farewell, saying something about the 
place being rather ‘‘too tame’’ for his fancy; | 
that he liked a place with a little more life. 

‘* Your friend Mr. Stedman enjoys it here, I | 


rant has become so great in the short space of 
one day that I see there is no hope of my having 
any more of your agreeable society. As this place 
is confoundedly dull, and as you have determined 
to monopolize each new arrival, I have concluded 
to return to the city. With regret that I cannot 
see you and say farewell to you in person—but I 
suppose you are now with Miss Durant, whose 
society is, of course, far preferable to mine—I 
remain, Yours disgustedly, JoHN HaAven.’’ 
Stedman read it through again, this time slowly, 
and even then he failed to see the full extent of 


think,’”’ replied Mulford; ‘‘he was dancing last | the irony that pervaded it. Jack had been a dear 
night until quite late, and told me he was having | friend of his since childhood, and he was very much 


a first-rate time.”’ 

**What !’’ exclaimed Jack, ‘‘ Stedman dancing? 
Surely you must be mistaken. Stedman hasn’t 
danced since we came up here.”’ 

‘©, yes,’’ replied the landlord ; ‘he was danc- | 
ing with Miss Durant last evening, I am certain ; 
for one of the boarders remarked to me how grace- 
fully they both danced. It was Mr. Stedman and | 
Miss Durant, I’m sure.’’ 

Haven said something under his breath which 
sounded like, ‘‘Stedman’s a ram;’’ at least Mr. 
Mulford thought that was what he said ; but it was 
far worse than that. He said ‘‘Stedman be—’’ | 
well, we won’t repeat it; the less such words are 
used the better. 

Then the stage drove up, and Jack took his 
place ; his trunk was tossed on top, and he was, a 
moment later, on his way to the railroad station. 

When Stedman went to his room after breakfast 
to see why Haven had not come down, he was of 
course surprised not to find him; and it was with 
eagerness that he snatched up the letter which lay | 
on the table addressed to him. 

He read it hastily through. 

‘*DeaR Harry: Your intimacy with Miss Du- 


| grieved to think that he should have left ‘* Mul- 
| fords’’ so suddenly, and seemingly on so slight a 

provocation. He immediately got out his writing 
| materials, and began a letter of apology. 

He commenced by saying how sorry he was to 
receive such a sarcastic note from one who he had 
always considered his friend, and then went on 
to say that all he had done for Miss Durant was 
simply common politeness, and even went so far 


| as to close by saying: ‘‘ And if you desire to be- 


come more intimately acquainted with Miss Du- 
rant, I shall endeavor to further your interests to 
the utmost of my power, and assure youl shall 
not stand in your way in the least.’’ This wasa 
great sacrifice for Harry, and he earnestly hoped 
that he would not be called upon to make it, for 
he admired Miss Durant exceedingly, and his 
admiration was verging on the boundary line of 
love; but then Jack was an old friend, and one 
who had almost always had his own way, for 


“Haven was selfish in the extreme, and Stedman 


was correspondingly liberal. 

Harry mailed his letter immediately, so that it 
would arrive in the city only a few minutes after 
Haven himself, 
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AN INCIDENT OF 


Durinc the summer of the most disastrous and | 
doubtful year of the late American War, the Col- 
onel of a New Hampshire regiment lay for some 
weeks extremely ill of camp fever, near Hampton 
Roads in Virginia. Hearing of his critical con- | 
dition, his wife left her Northern home, and, after 


THE LATE WAR. 


much difficulty, made her way to his bedside. 
Her cheerful presence and careful nursing so far 
restored him that he was in a short time able to 


| be transferred to Washington. 


In the Potomac River, the steamer in which the 
invalid officer, Colonel Scott, and his wife had 
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taken passage, was sunk in a collision with a larger 
vessel in the night time. The crew and nearly all 
the soldiers on board were rescued or saved them- 
selves; but, amid the horrible confusion of the 
scene, Colonel Scott became separated from his 
wife and she was lost. The Colonel was picked 
up in the water by the crew of the larger steamer, 
and under his direction every effort was made to 
discover his wife ; or, rather her body, for all hope 
of finding her alive was abandoned. The sad 
search was fruitless ; it was resumed in the morn- 
ing, the people along the shore, humane Confed- 
erates, lending their aid. But the gray, sullen 
river refused to give up its dead, and the young 
officer, half frantic with grief, was compelled to 
go to Washington. Within a week, however, he 
received word from below that the body of a lady 
had been washed on shore ; but those good country 
people, generous foes, had secured it, cared for it, 
and were keeping it for him. 

It happened just at that time imperative orders 
were issued from the War Department prohibiting 
all intercourse with the peninsula—a necessary 
precaution against the disclosure of important 
military plans. Colonel Scott applied to Secre- 
tary Stanton for leave to return to Virginia on his 
melancholy duty. 

‘‘ Impossible, Colonel,’’ replied Mr. Stanton, 
firmly ; ‘‘ no one can have leave to go down the 
river at this time on any private business whatever. 
Our present exigencies demand the most stringent 
precautions, and I hope I need not say to you that 
no merely personal considerations should be al- 
lowed to interfere with great national interests. 
Your case is a sad one, but this a critical, perilous, 
cruel time. The dead must bury their dead.”’ 

The Colonel would have entreated, but the busy 
Secretary cut him short with another ‘‘ impossi- 
ble,’’ from which there was absolutely no appeal. 
He returned to his hotel quite overwhelmed. 

Fortunately, he was visited that afternoon by a 
friend, to whom he told the story of his unsuccess- 
ful application and sad perplexity, and who imme- 
diately exclaimed, ‘‘ Why not apply to the Presi- 
dent ?’’ 

The Colonel had but little hope ; but admitting 
that the plan was worth trying, drove with his 
friend to the White House. 

They were too late. It was Saturday evening, 
and Mr. Lincoln had gone to spend Sunday at 
Soldiers’ Rest, his summer retreat. This was but 





a few miles from town, and the Colonel’s indomi- 
table friend proposed that they should follow him 
out, and they went. 

There was then a popular belief that all the 
wronged, the troubled, and suffering could find a 
refuge in ‘‘ Father Abraham’s’’ capacious bosom ; 
a belief not far out of the way. Yet there were 
times when, over-burdened, wearied, tortured, the 
patriarch longed to clear that asylum of its forlorn 
inmates, to bolt and double lock it against the 
world ; times when life became too hard and per- 
plexing for his genial, honest nature, too serious 
and tragic and rascally a thing by half. 

It happened, unluckily, that the poor Colonel 
and his friend found the President in one of his 
most despondent and dejected moods He was in 
his little private parlor, alone in the gloaming. 
He was lounging loosely in a large rocking-chair, 
jutting over it in alldirections. His slippered feet 
were exalted, his rough head was thrown back, 
his long throat bare—he was in his shirt-sleeves, 
Yes, dear, fastidious reader, it was genuine Yankee 
abandon—make the most of it. 

He turned upon his visitors with a look of al- 
most savage inquiry. ‘There was, in his usually 
pleasant eyes, a wild angry gleam—a something 
like the glare of a worried animal at bay. 

Colonel Scott proceeded very modestly to tell 
his story ; but the President interrupted him to say, 
brusquely, ‘* Go to Stanton ; this is his business.”’ 

‘¢T have been to him, Mr. President, and he will 
do nothing for me.”’ 

‘*You have been to him and got your answer, 
and still presume to come to me! Am I to have 
no rest? No privacy? Must I be dogged to my 
last fastness, and worried to death by inches? 
Mr. Stanton has done just right. He knows what 
he is about. Your demands are unreasonable.’’ 

‘But, Mr. Lincoln, I thought you would feel 
for me.”’ 

‘*Feel for you! Good God, I have to feel for 
five hundred thousand more unfortunate than you. 
We are at war, sir; don’t you know we are at war ? 
Sorry is the lot of all; bear your share like a man 
and a soldier.”’ 

“‘T try to, Mr. President, | but it seems hard, 
My devoted wife lost her life for coming to nurse 
me in my sickness, and I cannot even take her 
body to my children.”’ 

‘Well, she ought not to have come down to 
the army. She should have staid at home. But 
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if they will go tearing about the country in such | and should all deserve to. They are the salvation 


times as these and running into all sorts of dangers, | of the nation. 


Now, come, Colonel ; my carriage 


they must take the consequences; not but that) is at the door. I’ll drive you to the War Depart- 
I am sorry for you, Colonel. As for your wife, | ment, and we’ll see Stanton about this matter.’’ 


she is at rest, and I wish I were.’’ 
Saying this, the President leaned back wearily 


| 


Even at that early hour they found the Secre- 
tary at his post. The President pleaded the case 


in his chair and closed his eyes, not noticing, ex-| of Colonel Scott, and not only requested that leave 
cept by a slight wave of his hand, the departure | of absence should be granted him, but that a 


of his visitors. 


I am not ashamed to confess that my hero tossed | the body of his wife. 


steamer should be sent down the river to bring up 
‘¢ Humanity, Mr. Stanton,’’ 


restlessly that night upon a pillow wet with manly | said the good President, his homely face trans- 
tears, and he was resentful, utterly unresigned to | figured with the glow of earnest, tender feeling, 
the decrees of Providence and the War Depart- | “humanity should overrule considerations of po- 
ment, and that he thought Abraham Lincoln as | licy, and even military necessities, in matters like 


hard as he was homely and as inhuman as he was 
ungainly. 

Toward morning he fell asleep and slept late. 
Before he was fully dressed there came a quick 
knock at the door of his chamber and he opened 
it for President Lincoln. 

The good man came forward, pale and eager, 
tears glistening in his eyes, and grasped the Co- 
lonel’s hand, saying: ‘1 treated you brutally last 
night. I ask your pardon. I was utterly tired 
out, badgered todeath. I generally become about 


as savage as a wild cat by Saturday night, drained 


dry of the milk of human kindness. 





| you are the right man for this place. 


this.”’ 

The Secretary was touched, and he said some- 
thing of his regret at not having felt himself at 
liberty to grant Colonel Scott’s request in the first 
place. 

‘*No, no, Mr. Stanton,’’ said the President, 
‘you did right in adhering to your own rules; - 
If you were 


_such a soft-hearted fool as myself here, there would 


I must have | 


seemed to you the very gorilla the rebels paint me. | 


I was sorry enough for it when you were gone. I 
could not sleep a moment last night, so I thought 
I’d drive into town in the cool of the morning 
and make it all right. Fortunately I had little 
difficulty in finding you.”’ 

‘‘This is very good of you, Mr. President,’’ 
said the Colonel, deeply moved. 

‘* No, it isn’t; but that was very bad of me last 
night. I never should have forgiven myself if I 
had let that piece of ugly work stand. That was 
a noble wife of yours, Colonel. You were a happy 
man to have such a noble woman to love you; and 


you must be a good fellow or such a woman would | 
And what 


never have risked so much for you. 
grand women there are in these times, Colonel! 


be no rules or regulations that this army or country 
could depend upon. But this is a peculiar case. 
Only think of that poor woman !”’ 

Of course the {‘ impossible’’ was accomplished. 

To the surprise of the Colonel, the President 
insisted upon driving him to the navy yard, to see 
that the Secretary’s order was carried out imme- 
diately. He seemed to have a nervous fear that 


| some obstacle might be thrown in the way of the 


pious expedition. He waited at the landing til] 


| all was ready, then charged the officers of the 


steamer to give every attention to his “ friend, 
Colonel Scott.’? With him he shook hands warmly 
at parting, saying: ‘‘God bless you, my dear fel- 
low. I hope you will have no more trouble in 


_ this sad affair—and, Colonel, try and forget last 


| ful love. 
What angels of devotion and mercy, and how | 


brave and plucky! Going everywhere at the call | 


of duty, facing every danger! I tell you, if it were | 
not for the women we should all go to the devil, | dered President. 


night.”’ % 

Away up in a New Hampshire churchyard there 
is a grave carefully watched and tended by a faith- 
But every April time the violets on that 
mound speak not alone of the womanly devotion 
and tenderness of her that sleeps below—they are 
tender and tearful with the memory of the mur- 
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Early Life in the West.—As we enjoy our comfort- 
able homes, surrounded by all the luxuries of wealth and 
refinement, it is hard to realize the privations and the hard- 
ships of those who came to the country forty or fifty years 
At that period Northern and Centra] Illinois were 
little else than an unbroken wilderness, teeming with wild 
beasts, and men oftentimes more savage than the wolf or the 
panther. These were among the dangers endured by the 
early pioneers of the West. With a cheerless cabin, scarce 
sufficient to protect them from the storms of winter, and often 
without bread to appease their hunger, their homes would 
seem to us divested of all the charms and romance thrown 
around life in the great West by the story-writer, who sits 
in his cosy room and weaves into a sensation story that of 
which he is totally ignorant. 


ago. 


| 


| 


The following incident, which | 


occurred more than forty years ago in Central Illinois, was | 


related to the writer by one of the children alluded to, and 
serves to illustrate what our fathers and mothers had to un- 
dergo in opening up this grand and glorious country. The 
family of whom we write, consisting of man and wife, with 
four children, the eldest ten years of age, came from an 
Eastern State, and settled in County, Illinois in 1836, 
fifteen miles from any other habitation. A cabin was at 
once reared and covered, to protect them from the weather 
and the wolves, the latter abounding in the most plentiful 
profusion. The winter had already set in, and upon a cer- 
tain day the husband and father went to’a distant settlement 
for the purpose of procuring their winter’s provisions. He 
was detained over night, thus unavoidably leaving his 
family alone. The winter had commenced with unusual 


severity, and the wolves were correspondingly savage. 
During the night they gathered around the cabin (which was 
without a door, except a quilt hung before the opening) in 
such numbers, and apparently so ravenous, as to induce the 


belief that they would attack the inmates. Placing her chil- 
dren upon the bed, as the safest place the cabin afforded, the 
heroic woman, with an axe as a weapon of defence, stood at 
the opening of her cabin all through the long dreary night 
to protect her young ones from the hungry wolves. All 
night long they howled around the cabin, sending up their 
blood-curdling yells, and menacing the faithful sentinel at 
her post. Bnt the morning dawned, the anxious mother was 
relieved from her dangerous position by the welcome light 
of day, and the wolves withdrew without making an attack. 
But it was a night of horror, never forgotten by either mother 
or children. W. H. P. 


An Incident of the Black Hawk War.—During the 
fright occasioned in Central Illinois by the Black Hawk 
War of 1832, a call was made by the Governor of the State 
for troops. The country was very sparsely settled at the 
time; the State comprised but few counties, and they very 
large, so that each settlement, instead of county, was called 


settlement, which for convenience we will call Walnut 
Grove, soon raised their quota, and, according to instruc- 
tions, repaired to Fort Clarke, on the Illinois River, where 
the recruits from the different settlements were soon ren- 
dezvoused. In light marching order they started for the 
front late in the afternoon of an April day. A rural doctor 
had joined the army in the capacity of surgeon. The troops 
proceeded but a few miles, when they encamped for the 
night, and the doctor tethered his horse with a long rope, as 
did all who were mounted, in order that their animals might 
graze through the night. In the still quiet hours an alarm 
was sounded, and the awful cry of “ Indians!” rung through 
the encampment. The doctor, acting upon the principle 
that “ self-preservation is the first law of Nature,’ mounted 
his horse, but in his haste and fright forgot to cut the tether, 
and hence galloped round ina circle. It was soon discov- 
ered to be a false alarm, when the doctor was discovered 
by some of the men, who, taking in the ludicrous aspect of 
the situation, stepped up and cut the rope by which the 
doctor’s horse had been tied. He struck off in a bee-line, 
and came into Fort Clarke under whip and spur, with the 
report that the army had been surprised and butchered by 
the savages, while he “ alone escaped to tell the tale.” Of 


| course the truth soon came out, and the valiant doctor did 





not hear the last of the joke for many a day. Most of the 
participants in this little scene sleep beneath the sod, and 
the good doctor has long since passed away. There are 
those living, however, who, if this sketch should fall under 
their notice, would at once recognize it. WwW. 2. 


Bethlehem.—Though yet under Moslem rule, Bethlehem 
is in itself a Christian town, thus retaining not only its an- 
cient expression, but its ancient traditions. The first aim of 
every traveller is to visit the Church of the Nativity, which 
is the oldest Christian edifice in the world. The basilica 
over the grotto of the Nativity—a place which tradition as- 
sociates with Christ’s birth—was erected by the Empress 
Helena in 327. It is 120 by 110, and is supported by Co- 
rinthian columns of marble, which may have previously be- 
longed to the porches of the temple at Jerusalem. This 
famous shrine of pilgrims is ill-kept; the pavement is broken, 
and the mosaics which once adorned its walls have almost 
disappeared. The church is infested by noisy swarms of 
dealers in rosaries, crosses, carving on olive wood, and 
mother-of-pearl from the Red Sea. The church belongs to 
the Greeks, Armenians, and Latins, each of which sects 


| have staircases and passages to the sacred grottoes under 


upon to furnish a certain number of men, rated in proportion | 


to its population. In obedience to the summons a certain 


ground, From the Latin Church one may descend by a 
rock-hewn staircase, and pass through long subterranean pas- 
sages to the tomb of St. Jerome. At length an inner door 
opens, and we enter the Chapel <f the Nativity, a low-hewn 
vault in a rock. In the pavement of a small semicircular 
recess is a marble slab, in which is a silver star, with the 
words : 


‘‘ HERE Jesus CHRIST WAS BORN OF THE VIRGIN Mary.” 
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Sixteen silver lamps suspended around the star are con- 
stantly kept burning. is overlaid with 
marble and paintings and studded with gold and silver, and 
overhung with velvet, silk and embroidery. That Christ 
was born in this place is certain; but there is no certain evi- 
dence that this subterranean grotto was the exact place of 
the Nativity. 


The whole vault 


Reminiscence of Washington’s Northern Tour.— 
When Washington, in his Northern tour, was received at 
Concert Hall, then a noted place in Boston, the walls were 
covered with French tapestry. Within a few years inquiry 
was made in some Boston paper as to whence it came and 
what became of it. To satisfy the curiosity of that and other 
inquirers since, a New Hampshire gentleman states that he 
has understood from undoubted authority that the patriotic 
Joseph Barrell, Esq., of Pleasant Hill, Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, where the hospital now stands, was the praiseworthy 
individual who volunteered to strip his own rooms and lend 
adornment to Concert Hall, in honor of that great and good 
man, President George Washington. On the decease of Mr. 
Barrell, the tapestry, in the form of two screens, became the 
property of Benjamin A. Joy, Esq., of Boston. The larger 
screen is now owned by his grandson, and the smaller one 
by Mr. Charles H. Joy of Boston. The late Mrs, Daniel 
Austin, of Kittery, Maine, and C. H. Joy, were both grand- 
children of the aforesaid Joseph Barrell, Esq., who was well 
known to the oldest citizens of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
as a gentleman of elegant taste and manners not only, but of 
patriotic enterprise also, having instigated the first expedition 
round the world, under Captain Gray from North America, 
discovering Columbia River, purchasing large tracts of land 
of the Indians, and laying the foundation for our new State 
of Oregon. 


The Largest Elm in New England.—lIn the town 
of Norwich, Vermont, on the banks of a brook which empties 
into a tributary of the Connecticut, is an elm tree, the breadth 
of whose top is 110 feet in diameter, and the circumference 
of the trunk, three feet from the ground, 18 feet 7 inches. 
The age of the tree is about 100 years, and it is believed that 
this is the largest tree of the kind in New England. The 
man who owns the, land on which the tree grows is ninety-six 
years old, and is still vigorous in body and mind. He was 
born on the farm, and remembers when this tree was so 
small that he could span it with his fingers. 


Venerable Relic.—In Marblehead, Massachusetts, stands 
the mansion of Colonel Lee, built in 1762. It has for many 
years been occupied by the Marblehead Bank. A while 
since, during a heavy rain, it was noticed that the pavement 
in front of the house was laid with the date 1763, represented 
in small white stones. For nearly a century the stones were 
daily travelled over before any one noticed the chronological 
mosaic under their feet, and then it chanced that a careful 
soul looking down for the driest place to put his foot hap- 
pened to discover it. The building we believe is still in 
This house is an interesting relic of old times. 
The entire woodwork inside, including the doors, window- 


good repair. 





cases, stair banisters and ceiling is of solid mahogany. A 
remarkable feature about the building is, that the same paper 
is upon the walls in every room that was put on them when 
the house was built. The paper is of the most ancient and 
picturesque character. In the reception room, where were 
received Generals Washington, Lafayette, and other distin- 
guished heroes of the Revolution, the carving ‘of the wood is 
magnificent. In one room are some excellent specimens of 
the old Dutch tile. Colonel Lee was famous among the 
Masons at that day, and the pavement in front of the build- 
ing was covered with Masonic emblems. 


Colonel John Sargent, who died July 3oth, 1798, and 
was buried a mile north of Brattleboro, is said to have been 
the first white person born in Vermont. 


A Tablet to commemorate the hanging of the lanterns in 
the old North Church, Boston, on the memorable occasion 
of Paul Revere’s midnight ride, has lately been placed in 
position in Christ’s Church, Boston. The tablet is ten feet 
eight inches long, six feet four inches wide, and ten inches 
thick. It is of granite, and bears the following inscription: 
“The signal lanterns of Paul Revere, displayed in the 
steeple of this church, April 18th, 1775, warned the country 
of the march of the British troops to Lexington and Con- 
cord.” 


An Old Book.—A gentleman residing at Goffstown, 
New Hampshire has a very “ quaint and curious volume of 
forgotten lore,” entitled, ‘“Reso/ves, by Owen Felltham, Lon- 
don, 1631.” It is a very substantially bound book, or it 
would not have survived these centuries, and contains about 
five hundred pages. It has an illustrated title-page, which is 
no mean specimen of the art of that era, The body of the 
book is composed of treatises upon miscellaneous topics in 
every conceivable humor, “ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe.” As a sample of its orthography, we copy a few 
lines from an article entitled, 


“ Or PURITANS. 


“T Finde many that are called Puritans; yet few or none 
that will owne the name. Whereof the reafon fure is this; 
that ’tis for the moft part held a name of infamy; and is fo 
new that it hath fcarcely yet obtain’d a definition,” etc. 


Expressing the Message.—The President’s message 
was once, before the days of railruads, “expressed” from 
Providence to Boston, a distance of forty-two miles, in one 
hour and forty minutes. It was done in this way: Postboys 
were stationed along every mile. The message was tied 
around a whip-stick ; the fleetest horses were selected, and 
the best riders. As the postboy saw the messenger coming 
he started, got his own horse well going, and as the mes- 
senger overtook him he rode alongside, grasped the whip, 
and urged his own horse to his highest speed, at the end of 
the mile delivering it to the next. And so the process was 
repeated the entire forty-two miles, The message in this 
case was carried in about the time it takes the regular mail 
to go on the train between the two cities. 
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Origin of the Christmas Tree.—The beautiful cus- 
tom of giving presents to children by means of the Christmas 
tree, originated in the Protestant districts of Germany and 
the north of Europe, where the anniversary of the birth of 
Christ was celebrated with all sorts of sweet observances. 
For a long time it was customary for 
Knecht Rupert, a character who still 
flourishes in some villages of North 
Germany, to bring the Christmas tree 
and its accompanying gifts to the dwell- 
ings of the children. Knecht Rupert, in 
his attire, was the very embodiment of 
winter—a fantastic figure enough. He 
wore a long white robe, high buskins, a 
mask with venerable white beard and 
eyebrows, and an enormous flax wig. 

Usually he had two attendants, also 
masked and disguised, and helping him 
to carry the numerous toys which were 
sent to him by the several parents for 
distribution. His visits were made be- 
tween” early candle-light and bedtime, 
and when he threw open the front door 
of a German cottage on a snowy and 
frosty night, and entered with the Christ- 
mas tree rising above his. shoulders, and 
hung with lanterns and ornaments, he 
was a great and overpowering personage 
indeed. The children were at first 
frightened by his appearance and the 
wild attire of his servitors; then trans- 
ported with admiration of the lovely 
things with which Knecht Rupert was 
necklaced, girdled and overhung; then 
thrown into anxiety by the questions he 
put to their parents in their presence con- 
cerning their behavior during the year; 
and at last moved to joy or disappoint- 
ment by the rewards they received for 
their good deeds or their faulty ones. A picture in one 
of the German toy books of the time represents the scene 
at the moment when Knecht Rupert appears on the thresh- 
old. Here are the verses accompanying this picture, trans- 
lated into English : 
Winter in white furs 
Waits at the door! 
CHILDREN. 
Good-day, good-day, Sir Winter, 
That is not nice of you ; 

We thought you were far, far away, 

And yet you snow down to-day. 

Yet, since you are here, right welcome ; 

But say, what bring you for us children? 

KNECHT RUPERT. 
What I bring, you shall very soon know ; 
And first merry Christmas, and apples and nuts 


Then joyous carnivals, with dance and play, 
Toys and masks I know not how many ; 
Then mittens and garments—and if you are good, 
I will bring you some skates and good sleds ; 

And smooth ice, 

Abundant and nice ; 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Big snow-balls, 
To please you all ; 
And in January then, 
The great big snow men. 
CHILDREN. 
Open and let Winter in! 
He shall be welcome to all 
| So Knecht Rupert went from door to door, always with 
| the lighted Christmas tree behind him, always followed with 
gay good-byes and laughter. 


| “Old Christmas at the Door.”—Probably the Christ- 

mas customs of rural Russia are the oldest now celebrated in 
| the world; it is in Russia, of all countries, that these customs 
| are kept up with all their ancient enthusiasm and signifi- 


cance. There the people in the country begin to prepare 
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for Christmas as early as in November. Certain houses, 

belonging to rich and hospitable families, are chosen as the | 
scene of the merry-making, whither the rich to which the | 
families belong are invited, in great state, by the nurses, who | 
are the envoys on these occasions. 
above all, a maidens’ festival. 


Christmas in Russia is, | 
When the guests arrive at 
the house the maidens are separated from the rest, and are 
provided with a single room, where they all sleep together. 
They are treated with especial honor from beginning to end. 
The hostess selects a young gallant for each, who is called 
her “elected,” and after certain customs have been gone 
through the “ elected” are admitted to see and pay attention 
to the maidens they have been chosen to consort with. 
Many are the quaint customs and songs of the Russian | 
Christmas. 

There is no spot where Christmas is more heartily honored 
than in Australia; yet there it has to be enjoyed with the 
thermometer at one hundred degrees in the shade. Think 
of Christmas being hotter than the Fourth of July! Think 
of celebrating it out upon banks of rich green grass, under 
the shade of gorgeous foliage, with birds of brilliant plumage 
perched upon the branches, and singing thrilling Christmas 
songs! Very different is the Christmas festivity enjoyed in 
the bleak and freezing regions, where the merry-makers, 
especially in Northern Russia, have to take as good care to 
keep warm as the Australians do to keep reasonably cool. 

‘The Christmas customs which are followed here, and there 
are many of them, are very ancient. Some have even been 
borrowed from pagan times, before Christ came upon earth. 
The custom of hanging the mistletoe has its origin in the 
sacred character ascribed to this emblem by the ancient 
Druids, who never performed any of their rites or ceremonies 
without the presence of this bough. ‘The mistletoe is a para- 
site which grows on several trees, but it was regarded as 
particularly sacred when entwined on the oak. The Druids 





considered the oak as the peculiar favorite of heaven, and 
the mistletoe as the sign of the tree beloved by God himself. 
The use of holly and ivy is taken from the Greeks and 
Romans, who graced the tables of their feasts with these 
bright evergreens, 

Christmas was celebrated on the sixth of January until the 
time of Julius I., who changed the date. The change of 
style in 1752 made Christmas come eleven days earlier still. 
While Christmas has been growing less festal in England, 
it has been spreading wider and wider among us, until now 
all Americans, from ocean to ocean and gulf to gulf, take 
part in the observance of the day. 


Letters for Santa Claus.—There is a fascination about 
the simple trust of children; even those who have become 
congealed by living in a cold, wordly atmosphere, thaw and 


melt when a child is “ set in the midst of them.” Not long 


since we read of a letter found in a post-office addressed * to | 


God.” 

request. The faith was rewarded, for a gentleman who saw 
the letter sent the boy the thing he asked for... He was God’s 
messenger. 


deposited in the Richmond, Virginia, post-office, addressed to 


Santa Claus. One of them was directed “Santa Claus, 


Greenland, North Pole.” Another had this address; “ Santa 


It was from a little boy, presenting some childish | 


Just before last Christmas, several letters were 


Claus, sleigh drawn by eight reindeers.” An open letter 
directed simply “Santa Claus,’ read as follows: “ Mr. 
Santa Claus,—A big wagon—not so very big—four wheels, 
two packs of pop crackers, a mother Hubbard book.—Will- 
mer.” ‘Nellie wants a carriage and a baby and some 
candy.” ‘I wants a baby and some candy, a little story- 
book.—Isabella.” We hope some one sent Willmer, Nellie 
and Isabella what they asked for. Such faith should not be 
checked by disappointment. Ah, we all too soon get over 
our childish illusions; and then some of us wish we were 
boys again. The following expresses the sentiment of many 
a manly heart: 


I remember, I remember 
The fir-trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky ; 

It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 


The Southern Pestilence.—There seems to be a gen- 
eral demand for a thorough scientific investigation of the 
fearful epidemic that has swept the great Mississippi Valley, 
and arrangements to that end are now in progress. A com- 
mission has been instituted under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, headed by Dr. Bemis of New 
Orleans, and the work of inquiry will be begun in that city 
as soon as possible. It is certainly one which Congress, 
when it meets, should feel called upon to advance by every 
means in its power. There has been a great deal of study 
and speculation on the part of medical men and those having 
the sanitary charge of cities concerning the nature and con- 
ditions of existence of the fever scourge, which in the city 
of Memphis alone had sent 2,648 people to their graves up to 
October 5th. Some very singular facts appear to be estab- 
tablished in regard to it. It is said that a person who has 
been taken with it, or has the germs of the disease in his 
system, fleeing from the South, may come to a more North- 


| ern city and die with it without communicating the disease 
| to anybody around him, any more than if he had died of 
| bullet wound, provided he brings with him no clothing or 


other articles that have not been thoroughly disinfected. 
From this it would seem that the disease can only be propa- 
gated by a certain portion of the infected air of the place 
where it prevails, or by germs deposited by that air on some 
other substance than the living body. What the fever really 
is no one as yet cantell. Its origin is traced to the West 
Indies, and the name of the fever is derived from the fact 
that the disease changes the skin very quickly to a sallow or 
yellowish color. No other disease produces such sudden 
and powerful changes in the human body, showing that it is 
a most virulent poison. These “ germs,” or the seeds of the 
disease, are imported, and may lie in a dormant state for 
months or years, in walls, in floors, in furniture, in clothing, 


or in the ground; but under certain conditions, may generate 


the most fatal poison. The West Indies, points on the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, and the mouths of the Missis- 


sippi are recognized as the natural seats of the scourge. It 


| seems to afflict cities rather than country districts, yet some 


years seems to acquire an energy, or finds conditions which 
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greatly increase its power at the centres of its origin, and 
which send it into places where it does not ordinarily ex- 
tend. It appears to be established that the fever region 
must have an average of at least eighty degrees of heat and an 
atmosphere saturated with moisture. Thus in proportion as 
cities are paved and well drained, as the sun shines and car- 
ries off the moisture, or the air becomes cool and dry, their 
liability to the fever diminishes. It is thought that our 
Southern cities may thus in time almost wholly escape its 
visitation. Some doctors well acquainted with the fever 
have had a notion that its course was limited to sixty days, 
and that at the end of that period it would run out and lose 
its virulence without regard to the occurrence of frost. But 
the facts of its late visitation disprove this theory. One thing 
seems certain, and that is if sanitary laws had been faithfully 
observed in New Orleans, Vicksburg and Memphis, they 
would have been saved from this terrible epidemic. 


All the statistics of the country lead us to believe in a 
speedy return of better times. Two things have recently 
checked it; first, the yellow fever extending over a large 
area of country; and next the political excitement, causing 
uneasiness and uncertainty. Most for prosperity, we need 
uniformity and stability of action. If the wild inflation de- 
manded by some were carried, everything would kite; and 
on the other hand, too much contraction would depress. We 
have fixed upon a day for resumption; the Government has 
been making preparations, and that day is at hand; if now, 
in one month, we could be satisfied to allow the regular 
course of events, we should probably find clear sailing 
beyond. The crops are large; they are in demand abroad ; 
there is no drain of money, as there is far less interest to pay 
in Europe on public or private debts ; nor do we believe that 
merchandise is greatly in excess, True, goods are piled up, 
as they say; but then we must remember that the country 
stores are bare, and the people have been making small pur- 
chases for two years back. Let us once see the tide rising 
and confidence restored, and immediately there would be a 
demand for the merchandise now treated as “ over-produc- 
tion.” A little patience is now worth much. The losses of 
war which struck the first blow to our prosperity were going 
on for years; and it were foolish to think that the effects 
would pass at once. But pass it will; and the “good 
times,” aye, better times perhaps than we have ever seen, 
may not be very distant. 


England and Afghanistan.—From the remote East 
comes news of the hostilities between England and the 
Afghans. This country lies on the west of British India, 
and extends from the Arabian Sea northward to the moun- 
tains of Tartary, thus lying between the countries in Asia 
where Russian influences predominate, and those of India 
where the British rule. The contest of England and Russia 
for supremacy in territory and power was not definitely set- 
tled by the Eastern war. Having decided the fate of Turkey 
the next great issue is the line of division between the Czar, 
who has been conquering all of northern Asia, and Victoria, 
Queen of India, who aims at the annexation of all of south- 
ern Asia to her empire. This will probably lead to a con- 
flict of arms, and the efficiency of the Indian army, which 
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frightened some of the European diplomats at Berlin, will be 
| tested. Of course Russia will back the Afghans, and Eng- 
land her Indian Empire, and thus the mastery of Asia may 
be decided very shortly. The Afghans are said to be war- 
like and brave, their character warranting what an old chief 
once said of them, that “‘we are content with discord; we 
are content with alarms; we are content with blood; but we 
will never be content with a master.” A war with this peo- 
ple, therefore, is no trifling affair; the last war England had 
with them cost her forty-five million dollars, with results in 
no way commensurate with the outlay. It has been the pur- 
pose of both England and Russia to be on good terms with 
this people, and each has been anxious to have its influence 
with them predominate over that of the other.’ It seems 
that in the coquetting that has been going on for the favor 
of the Ameer, or sovereign, Russia has got the better of her 
rival; not only securing the concessions which she sought, 
but blocking the way of the English. ‘This Russian success 
has excited the jealousy of the English, who are taking 
prompt measures to extend their influence with the Ameer. 
They despatched a strong mission to Cabul, where Russian 
envoys had been most kindly treated, to thwart their purpose 
at that capital, and to invite the Ameer to a closer alliance 
with England instead of Russia. It seems that this mission, 
on its arrival at the Khyber Pass, two hundred miles from 
Cabul, found the heights guarded by Afghan troops, and the 
officer in command assured the English that any attempt to 
go further would be forcibly resisted. Neither persuasion 
nor threats could move him from this purpose, and the Eng- 
lish were compelled to retire. No doubt the officer acted 
under orders of the Ameer, and the latter is supported by the 
Russians in this snubbing of the English. It is thirty years 
since England had a mission at Cabul; and when, not long 
ago, advances for a new mission were made and not accepted 
by the Ameer, he was told by the English that they would 
let him alone until he appealed to them. But they have 
eaten their words, and the British cabinet have assem- 
bled to discuss the Afghanistan affair. Military movements 
by both England and Russia will probably occur before the 
snow flies. 


Austria was given her share of the spoils in the recent 
Eastern war, but she is not able to take it after it is given. 
The occupation of Bosnia is too much for her, and the job 
has been likened to that of holding a red-hot iron in the 
bare hand. The Austrian troops have been compelled to 
abandon Serajevo, the Bosnian capital, and have fallen 
back to the frontier. The manner of it was thus: The army 
of occupation was sent forward, and the capital occupied, 
but the bold mountaineers were not subdued, nor could they 
be held without reinforcements to the Austrians. Mobiliza- 
tion was ordered; but the affairs of the army were in a bad 





way, from headquarters down, and instead of reinforcements, 
the army of occupation was compelled to retreat from the 
advanced position they had already taken. The weakness 
of Austria in the Prussian war, and the dreadful defeat at 
Sadowa in 1866, astonished the world, as much at the 
weakness of the defeated as at the extraordinary force dis- 
played by the victors. It was thought that a lesson had 
( been taught which would be turned to profit, and that there 
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would be reform in the military system of the Austrian em- 
pire. It was seen that the fault was at headquarters, and 
military reform has been the professed object of ministers 
since. That the reform has been ineffectually carried out is 
proved by this humiliating disaster. A great military power, 
as was supposed, is not able to take and keep a province of 
18,800 square miles, with a population of about a million 
inhabitants, when it is given by the rest of Europe. The 
Bosnians are without allies, with little moral support from 
abroad, but they are vigorous and brave, though small, 
while the gigantic Austria is weak and unwieldy. ‘ David, 
the shepherd of the hills, tumbles over the great Goliath 
with a sling and a few stones from the brook.” 


Our Internal Commerce.—The value of this commerce 
far overshadows that of our foreign trade. The depressed 
condition of the business of the country during the last six 
years has, more than anything else, forced railroad managers 
to such economies as have made the roads in a higher de- 
gree than ever actual avenues of commerce. The relations 
of foreign commerce to internal commerce represent an im- 
portant factor in the general prosperity of the country, and 
it relates chiefly to the movement of commerce at the prin- 
cipal seaports, and especially to the movements of the grain 
crop. The interests of the interior transportation lines, and 
the commerce over those lines, are intimately related to the 
carrying trade upon the ocean, and to our commerce with 
foreign nations. For the fiscal year ending August 31st, it 
appears that we have a balance of trade valued at $260,- 
000,009, and this vast trade is practically carried on by seven 
leading cities. Prior to the year 1865 the exported products 
of the Western States reached the Atlantic seaboard chiefly 
by the lakes, the Erie Canal, and the Hudson River, and 
New York enjoyed almost a monopoly of that commerce; 
but the trunk lines of railroads extending to the West have 
diverted this trade, besides having developed commerce to a 
greater extent in sections of the country which did not 
before contribute to the traffic of the northern water-line. 
Twenty-five years ago the commerce of the Mississippi Val- 
ley was almost exclusively confined to a single point going 
down the river, and even the merchants of St. Louis hardly 
regarded railroads as commercial highways. A great change 
has, however, taken place in this respect, about eighty per 
cent. of the commerce of St. Louis now being by rail. 
Trade, after all, does not come so much by natural advan- 
tages as by earnest, persistent effort. The prosperity of a 
commercial city does not depend upon any single advantage, 
or to its geographical position, rail-lines or water-lines, but 
upon utilizing to the fullest extent all the available facilities 
of transportation and of trade within its power. It is esti- 
mated that ninety per cent. of the freights shipped East from 
Chicago by lake consist of breadstuffs, and that thirty per 
cent. of all the freight shipped by rail from that city to the 
Atlantic States consists of cereals, and that about forty per 
cent. consists of animals and their products. The diversion 
of flour from the great lakes to the railroads has been much 
more marked than that of wheat during the past ten years. 
The shipment of corn by lake does not exhibit any marked 
decrease, for the reason that it is a commodity of lower 





value than either wheat or flour, and is chiefly raised in large 
quantities under one consignment. Fifty years ago the 
ocean, the lakes and navigable rivers constituted the prin- 
cipal avenues of commerce among the States; but during the 
last twenty-five years railways have revolutionized all the 
modes of internal commerce; and the internal commerce of 
our railroads is about twenty times the value of our foreign 
commerce, while the value of the railroads themselves is 
twenty times the value of the shipping engaged in our 
foreign trade, 


It used to be said of old Prussia that all the law and most 
of the gospels were summed up in this precept: “ Hold 
your tongue; pay your taxes; be a soldier.” Modern Ger- 
many is now called upon to accept this code in more than 
its original force. The parliament, under pressure of the 
imperial military rule, is enacting the most severe laws re- 
stricting the freedom of speech and the press. 
the cause or excuse alleged for this demand. 


Socialism is 


The Bank of Glasgow, with liabilities of fifty millions, 
has gone down with such a crash as to shake all the stocks 
in Great Britain. The deposits were forty millions, and it 
had in circulation three or four millions of paper. 


John Emerson, of Durham, New Hampshire, aged 
ninety-two years, after being deaf thirty years, recovered his 
hearing recently, and is able to hear as well as in his youth. 


Why Don’t you Learn a Trade ?—This question was 
propounded in our hearing, a few days since, to a young 
man who had been for several months unsuccessfully seeking 
employment as a clerk or salesman in some of the leading 
houses of a great city. Complaining of his ill luck, one of 
his friends, who knew he had mechanical talent, but doubt- 
ful whether he could make himself useful either as a clerk 
or salesman, put the question to him which we have placed 
at the head of this article. The reply was, that a trade was 
not so respectable as a mercantile occupation. Under this 
delusive idea our stores are crowded with young men who 
have no capacity for business, and who, because of the fan- 
cied respectability of doing nothing, waste away their mi- 
nority upon salaries which cannot possibly liquidate their 
expenditures. Late, too late in life, they discover their 
error, and before they reach the age of thirty many of them 
look with envy upon the thrifty mechanic, whom in the days 
of their boyhood they were accustomed to deride. The 
false views of respectability which prevail in the fashionable 
society of the present day have ruined thousands of young 
men, and will ruin thousands more. 


American agricultural machinery in France hes captured 
eight out of the eleven prizes offered by the Agricultural 
Society for exceptional merit, while the United States agri- 
cultural display in the exhibition has been awarded a di- 
ploma of honor, and the United States educational exhibit 
has been awarded a gold medal. 


Many English writers use the phrase ‘ St. Martin’s Sum- 
mer.” It is applied to the mild, damp season between the 
middle of November and Christmas time. 
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A Friend (‘‘ L’Aimee’”’). By HENRY GREVILLE. 7rans- 
lated from the author's manuscript by Miss HELEN STAN- 
LEY. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

This publication appears simultaneously with its issue in 
France; and we find, upon perusal, that its gifted author suc- 
cessfully maintains her heretofore well-developed qualities as 
a writer of fiction. The scene of the story is one of every- 


| 


day life, is laid in Paris at the present day, and its analysis | 


of character displays great talent and ability on the part of 
its author. She draws her characters remarkably well, with 
a subtle malice @’esprit, which kind of wit she so eminently 
possesses above all others, and her tender and touching pic- 
ture of French home life will touch many hearts, as it shows 
how the love of a true and good woman will meet with its 
reward, and triumph at the last in the value of true and en- 
during love. 


A Woman’s Mistake; or, Jacques De Trevannes. 
By MADAME ANGELE DussAubD. Tyranslated from the 
French by MARY NEAL SHERWOOD. Philadelphia; 7. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 

We observe, by reference to our foreign exchanges, that 
this story has created quite a furore in France; so much so, 
that the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes has ordered 
another work from the same author. Parisian critics are 
very strongly impressed with it and speak in the highest 
terms of it as a literary production. It is a pure love story 


Art Criticism.—Haydon, the artist, used to assert that 


| ignorant as the English people were, they had no lack of 


sympathy or feeling for works of the highest art, when such 
works were put before them. “ Any man,” he said, “ with 
the practical good sense of the race, would understand the 
Cartoons and the Elgin marbles. They are intelligible to 
the plainest understanding.” 

An illustration of the correctness of his confidence in the 


popular appreciation of good art, occurred when the Elgin 


marbles—a collection of statues made by Lord Elgin at 


| Athens—were shown to the public at the British Museum. 


of absorbing interest, and is written in a remarkably fresh | 


and charming style. 


A would-be authoress from the South has enjoyed an in- 
terview with Ralph Waldo Emerson, and writes to an editor 


Haydon and Wilkie were present on the opening day. The 
workmen came in and looked at the marbles. 

‘** How broken they are, ain’t they ?” said one. 

“Yes,” replied the other; ‘ but how lifelike !” 

“ There,” said Wilkie, nudging Haydon, “ you might just 
study them to doomsday, but you ceuld never convey their 
excellence by speech more completely.” 

On another occasion, however, he was present when a less 
appreciative critic gave an opinion. 

A gentleman, after looking at the marbles some time, said 
to the attendant : 

«* And pray what may these marbles be remarkable for ?’’ 

“Oh, sir,’’ replied the man, ‘ because they are consid- 
ered to be so like life.” 

“* Like life! like life! Why, what of that ?”? and he con- 
temptuously walked out of the room. 

While Haydon was painting his great picture of the 


| * Judgment of Solomon,” he was not quite satisfied with the 


that she was delighted with the “ fluting and frilling of his | 


involuted words.” A Western paper is surprised to hear 
this, as only last year the philosopher hdd his words ® cut 
biasing, but with plain borders, tastefully folded back and 


secured with a blue ribbon.” 


Fluency and Expression.—A large number of writers 
repose almost infinite confidence in words. Jf their minds 


are but filled with the epithets of poetry, they imagine that | 


they have clutched its essence. 
merit,” says Whipple; “ fluency is not. There is such a thing 
likewise as making a style the expression of the nature of the 
writer who uses it. The rhetorical arrangement of Johnson 


“Felicity of language is a | 


is often pedantic; but it does not appear so bad in his writ- | 


ings as in the monstrous masses of verbiage beneath which 
the thin frames of his imitators are crushed. The style of 
Carlyle is faulty when judged by the general rules of taste ; 
but we should not desire that the rough gallop of his sen- 
tences should be changed for the graceful ambling of Addi- 
son’s, without a corresponding change in his psychological 
condition.” Verbiage, or a redundancy of epithets, is a 
fault which has justly been charged upon American writers. 


| peectur! 


expression of the real mother. He was thinking of painting 
her out and putting in a new face, when he overheard an old 
woman, one of the models who sat to him, saying to herself: 

“« Ah, poor soul, how frightened she is !” 

This satisfied Haydon that he had got the expression 
which touched the maternal heart, and he left the head as 
it is. 

One of Haydon’s great works was that of “ Christ entering 
Jerusalem.” It was exhibited at Glasgow. A year or two 
after, an artist, sketching in the Highlands, was met by a 
lassie, who overlooked him while he worked. 

« Air ye fond of peecturs ?”’ she said, after a while. 

Yes,” he replied. 

* And did ye see a peectur at Glasgow o’ Christ comin’ to 
Jurrooslem.”’ 

“I did.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the enthusiastic lassie, “yon was a 
When I sa’ a’ the lads and lassies wi’ their hats 
off, I jest sat me down an’ grat” (wept). 


A Boston paper has a paragragh on the Irish language 
which is a literary curiosity, from the fact that every state- 
ment in it is incorrect. It says the alphabet has seventeen 
letters; but it has eighteen, besides forty contractions, signs 
and mute letters. It says it closely resembles the Hebrew 
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alphabet, though the Irish Aeith and the Hebrew ofh are 


the only letters in the respective languages that bear the | 


slightest resemblance. It says that /, 2 and « are the only 
letters ever doubled; but 7 is constantly doubled, as in 
searraech, a fool; allmhuirreach, a foreigner; athmhuint- 
earras, atonement; while sis not unfrequently doubled, as 
in catsstolloed,a battlement. It says the Irish alphabet is 
nearly a thousand years older than the Saxon, which was 
borrowed from the Roman. But the Irish historians say that 
Saint Patrick gave them their letters, which he borrowed 
from the Saxon in the fourth century, which their almost 
perfect identity of form corroborates. It says the Irish is | 
spoken by the Scotch Highlanders and by the people of the | 
Isle of Man; but though the three languages are related, as 
are the French, Spanish and Italian, they differ as much as 
do the latter tongues, and the British Bible Society publish | 
Bibles in all three, and Testaments also. The statement is 
also made that the Cymry language is spoken in Cornwall; 
whereas, in fact only pure English now prevails there, it 
being over a century since the last person died who spoke the 
old Cornish, which was, moreover, as distinct from the 
Cymry or Welsh, as are the other branches of the Celtic from 
each other. By the way, the following ancient Cornish in- 
scription will show how much the old language is like the 
present: “ Ghurrah da, rag ta honan te in ghurrah—Do 
good ; for yourself you do it.” 


American English.—Although the language of our 
country is English, and on an average quite as pure as in 
the mother country, there are some words peculiar to it de- 
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rived from Indian and other sources. Besides such names 
for animals as wapiti, caribon, moose, musquash, we have 
the well known words, wigwam (hut), wampum (beads), 
sachem (chief). 
and hominy from ahkuminea. 


Succotash is from the Indian messicwatash, 
The Indian words focasan 
and pokeloken, are sometimes used for marshy ground. And 
Yankees is probably the same word as Gengees, an early 
Indian way of pronouncing “ English.” 

Some expressions have been introduced from the Spanish, 
as mustang, a wild horse, from mesteno; and stampede, a 
rush of cattle, from estampida. Mosquito comes to us from 
the Spanish itself, being derived from the Latin msca, a fly. 
Vamoose, a slang expression which came into use after the 
Mexican war, is the Spanish vamos, “let us go.’’ 

From the Dutch we have borrowed boss, from daas, an 
overseer, and overslaughed from overs/aan, to ship. 

The French have given us levy, from Zevee, a raised em- 
bankment, and a number of proper names. Bob Ruby, in 
** Missouri,” was once Bots Brule, the Burnt Wood. Bode- 
wash was Bots de Vache, Cow’s Wood; Smack Cover was 
Chemin Convert, Covered Way. Peabody was Pibandiere, 
and the Bunker, in “ Bunker’s Hill,’”’ was Bon Ceur, Good | 
Heart. 





A few years ago there was a theory started that Shaks- | 


peare did not write Shakspeare’s plays. It was started in | 


England, and a Miss Bacon, afterwards insane, advocated 
the notion in “ Putnam’s Magazine,” that the plays were | 
written by the great Lord Bacon. It was in vain to point | 
out that Bacon’s genius was no more like that of Shakspeare | 

i 


than an elephant is like a mocking-bird; there was a great 
man and there was great poetry, which of course must have 
been written by him. It was nothing that his acknowledged 
attempts at poetry were clumsy and dull; the theory must be 
supported, and such. slight matters as the inability of a 
logician and philosopher to sing out his whole soul was 
overlooked. A story illustrating this delusion as to the 


| capacity of a great man to do all things is told of Hon. 


Caleb Cushing. There was a great public occasion, and a 
few days before an acquaintance called into the law office 
of George Lunt, the now well-known editor and poet. Mr. 
Lunt asked his caller if he had seen Mr. Cushing. The 
gentleman had seen him, and said that Cushing was hard at 
work on a poem for the public day. ‘ Poem!’ said Lunt, 
“good heavens, why didn’t they ask him to make the open- 
ing prayer ?” 

Bacon could have made a prayer or written a treatise on 
philosophy, or decided a knotty point of law, or have con- 


. ducted the State through perilous times; but he could no 


more have written the poorest play of Shakspeare than he 
could fly like a bird. 


Paragraphs about American Authors.—A gentleman 
who knew Stephen C. Foster, author of many sweet melo- 
dies, says that during his residence in New York, when out 
of money and pressed to supply his immediate wants, Foster 
would go into a saloon much frequented by the “ Bohe- 
mians” of the press, solicit a bit of wrapping-paper from the 


| bar-keeper, and with great rapidity dash off the words and 


music of one of his always popular compositions. 
It is related of Payne, who was poor, and for a long time 
a wanderer in foreign lands, and often complaining of 


neglect, that one day walking with a friend in New York, 
| he stopped under a window whence issued the familiar 
| strains of Home, Sweet Home.” 


At the conclusion of the 
singing he sighed deeply, and remarked; ‘ How little they 
know of the author of those lines, who has zo sweet home.” 
He died abroad. 

The following stanza, from a poem entitled “ An Impre- 
cation,” by Percival, was directed against a worthy Congre- 
gational minister who forbade the poet’s addresses to his 
daughter : 

And thou, arch-moral-murderer! hear my curse: 

Go gorge and wallow in thy priestly sty: 

Than what thou art, I cannot wish thee worse ; 

Then with thy kindred reptiles! crawl and die. 
One would hardly suppose that the above lines were written 
by the author of ** Seneca Lake”’ and “ The Coral Grove,”’ or 


| that remarkable verse which contains the familiar quotation, 


‘There is a sweetness in woman’s decay.” 

Stories of the misadventures of young writers and the 
opinions expressed of their early effusions, would fill a 
volume. Some years ago a young teacher sent a manuscript 
to a publisher, who returned it with the suggestive advice to 
stick to her school. That teacher was Miss Louisa M. 
Alcott, the now popular writer. A young preacher in the 
West, some twenty-five years ago, sent six articles to the pub- 
lisher of a religious paper, offering them in payment for his 
subscription. They were “respectfully declined.” That 
young man was Henry Ward Beecher. 

1 Other Congregational ministers. 
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Astronomers have had in hand for some time the work | and even digested food, by means of a chemical solution by 


of recataloguing the stars at least to the number of 100,000, 
and are determining their exact position. Professor Lafford 
has been giving his labor to this great enterprise, and has 
made some interesting statements before the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Sciences. There are two difficulties in the way of 
finding the true motion of the stars, if any is to be detected 
from our point of view. First, the sun as well as all other 
bodies in the universe, are in motion together, and it is a mat- 
ter requiring the greatest precision of observation to distin- 
guish between a proper motion of any stars and the apparent 
change of place due to our motion in the solar system. This 
difficulty he thinks may be overcome. Taking a certain 
number of stars, two hundred and fifty, he has calculated 
their motions in reference to a certain hypothetical apex of 
the universe, which is that suggested by the distinguished 
Argelander. The results are striking, as showing that cer- 
tain groups of these stars, say twenty-five together, give an 
average motion away from the supposed apex within small 
limits. He thinks that we have thus indicated a solar 
motion directed toward this apex indicated by Argelander, 
and he still further estimates the velocity of this solar motion 
as about 640,000,000 miles yearly, or twenty-one miles a 
second. The second difficulty arises from the fact that 
former observations are liable to criticism, owing to the im- 
perfection of instruments, or want of precision in observa- 
tions and calculations. The position of a star can now be 
fixed within a second of space; but older observations can- 
not be remade, and only corrected with great difficulty. So 
that if a present position differs by eight or ten seconds from 
that assigned during the last century, it remains to be seen 
whether this is due to a change in the location of the star 
itself or only to some mistake of astronomers. A certain 
quadrant at Greenwich did good service from 1750 to 1812, 
but became weak in its framework; and a very perplexing 
question has come up as to whether the lines of that quadrant 
were or were not truly placed within the thousandth part of 
an inch. Some errors through which stars came to the 


zenith a tenth or two of a second out of expectation, and | 
which involved the professor in the unpleasant charge of in- | 


accuracy, he has traced back through a century to some mis- 
count made in less careful times. 


Curious Musical Toys.—The Jesuit Moimburg makes 
mention of a golden tree in the possession of the Emperor 
Theophilus, laden with artificial birds, which produced a | 
concert similar to the song of nightingales, and thereby as- | 


tonished all Constantinople. Cornelius Drebble, a Dutch 
mathematician, made a musical machine which wound itself 
up at sunrise, and played a continuous symphony so long as 
the rays of the sun fell upon it. Vaucanson, acting on this 
idea a little later, produced his flute-player, whose renown 


was no less than the famous duck. The artificial duck, it is | 


well-known, plumed herself, quacked, waddled, devoured, 


which the interior of the machine was charged. Every one 
has heard of Malzel’s automatic chess-player. This, how- 
ever, has ceased to be a mechanical wonder or marvel; it 
was only an ingenious deception. Malzel’s automaton 
trumpeter was first brought out in Paris in 1808. It was 
exhibited in England, together with his chess-player and 
speaking puppets, about fifty years ago. The trumpet-play- 
ing was very good. 


Music must be regarded as a science. It is a science 
which Pythagoras, and Plato, and Aristotle, thought not un- 
worthy of their study. Euclid, the father of mathematics, 
wrote a treatise on the subject, in which he not only set forth 
the principles but vindicated the honor of the profession. 
Pythagoras indeed regarded it a mathematical science ; for he 
had discovered the law, that, by dividing a musical string 
into two equal parts, each part will be an equal octave of the 
note given by the whole. So far in truth, and much farther, 
it is a science based on mathematics; but subsequent phi- 
josophers were compelled to admit, that an instrument tuned 
upon this law, which actually holds good in octaves but is 
false in thirds and fifths, would be grievously at fault. 
Music is now known to be an experimental science, subject 
to the most rigid application of the Organum of Bacon; and 
every practical musician, whenever he tunes his organ or 


| pianoforte after making his octaves harmonic, distributes a 


considerable and well-known quantity of discordant sound 
among those interior notes of the scale least used in playing. 
This ¢empering of an instrument, as it is called, reduces music 
to an empiric science; but, after all it is a science, and one 
of the most perfect, and beautiful, and important with which 
the genius of man has made itself acquainted. A venerable 
Greek philosopher, a few hours before his death, desired a 
musical friend to sing him the second, third, and fourth time 
a little melody, which that friend had accidentally haommed 
in his ear. On being asked the reason why he wished to 
hear it so frequently, he replied, “ Because { desire to be 
better prepared to enter the celestial regions. I regret,’ 
added the sage, “that I did not study the science in my 
childhood; but, as man is never too old to learn, I wish to 
add at least this to my little stock of preparation before I 
die.”” This observation excited the wonder of the listeners 5 
for they had never before probably duly reflected on the 
high character which by every thinking man must be attri- 
buted to music, 


A watchmaker in Liverpool has succeeded in drilling a 
hole through a sixpence edgewise. The diameter of the hole 
in the coin is the four thousandth part of an inch in size, and 
barely sufficient to admit a fine hair. 


An ancient papyrus, on which part of the Iliad is written, 
has been found in the hand of a mummy at, Monfalont in 
Egypt. 
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Hook was not .always very refined in his wit, as the fol- | 
lowing anecdote shows. Taking up a manuscript volume 
of romances, he said, surlily, “What garbage have we 
here?” ‘ That,” replied my lady, “is a collection of tales 
on which I have employed the whole eighty-horse power of 
my genius, and which only wants some appropriate motto on | 
the title-page to make it complete.” “Is that all?” an- 
swered the tartaric Theodore; ‘‘ what do you say to those 
lines of Macbeth, then? 

Tales 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

Her ladyship looked carving-knives, but fortunately used 

none. 


The Funnygraff.—“Sam, what am youah sentimental 
pinion ’bout de funnygraff ?” | 

“« Why, de funnygraff, Cassius, am one o’ de most straw- 
nary conventions ebah aborig’nated.”’ 

f I heahd de ole squiah readin’ de’ scription uv it to his 
wife dis mawnin’, but somehow I couldn’t jis azackly git it 
froo my wool. Mebby you can splain it to me, Sam ?” 

“ Oh, you bet I kin. Well, you see, dey jist fixes a kind 
o’ bar’] wid a dry sheepskin inside uv it, an’ den you tu’ns 
a crank an’ whistles an’ sings an’ talks froo a hole an’ de 
soun’ makes de sheepskin fly up an’ hit de crank, an’ deys 
pins in dat crank, an’ de pins punches a hole froo de sheep- 
skin an’ den de soun’ comes bilin’ back agin. Don’t you 
understan’ now, Cassius ?” 

“ Duz ye s’pose Ize a fool, Sam, not to un’stan’ a fing like 
that! Un’stan’ dat! Well, I reckon I duz.” 


The cunning belle who dropped the piece of ice down the 
back of the Prince of Wales has had her name dropped from 
the royal visiting list. Wouldn’t it be well for that scion of 
royalty to be less familiar himself with pert misses with 
whom he associates ? 


We have lately read of mince pies, potatoes and tea ket- 
tles exploding with disastrous effect, and now the papers tell 
us that a pair of bellows in a blacksmith shop in Vermont 
have “busted,’” and hurt somebody. What will blow up 
next ? 


Bruce and Flood, two peripatetic printers in Indiana, by 
rare good luck found a glorious dinner spread in a farm- 


house one Sunday recently, and nobody at home. The meal 
was awaiting the return of the family from church. They 
made a “splendiferous” meal, when a knock came at the 
door, and behold! two other hungry tramps who asked for 
something toeat. Bru¢e and Flood asked if they were will- 
ing to earn their dinner, and set them to work in a formid- 
able wood-pile, after which they filled their pockets with 
good things and retired in excellent order to a favorable | 
point of observation. When the farmer’s family came home 


the sweating tramps at the wood pile were suspected of the 
fearful onslaught on the “ biled victuals,’’ and treated accord- 
ingly, while the first comers, at a safe distance, not only 
chuckled, but kicked up their heels in a perfect abandon of 
delight over the success of their trick. 


Some of the papers are trying their skill at conundrums. 
Hear them: What was it Thaddeus War-saw ?— Cincinnati 
Saturday Night. What kind of grub was it that Henry 
VIII.?—Mew York Ledger. What did Dar-win ?—<Xen- 
tucky Star. Whom did Glad-stone?—Sellair Phonograph. 
What did Count Shouval-off?—Hawkeye. For what office did 
By-ron ?—Commercial Bulletin. In what race did Cice-ro? 
—Newburyport Herald. We tried to solve the above while 
sitting in a Boston café, and got so terribly exhausted that we 
cried to the waiter, “ Port-u-gal!’’ 


In colonial times there was a law in Massachusetts fining 
any man £20 for refusing the office of Governor. Men now 
pay thousands of pounds to secure that office. The dome 
has been gilded since the Puritan days. 


A couple going to be married had reached the church 
door, when the gentleman stopped his intended bride, and 
said: “ My dear Eliza, during our courtship I have told you 
most of my ménd, but have not told the whole. When we are 
married I shall insist upon three things.” ‘“ What are they?” 
asked the lady. Said the bridegroom: “I shall sleep alone, 
I shall eat alone, and find fault when there is no occasion. 
Can you submit to these conditions?” ‘Oh, yes, very 
easily,” was the reply; “ for if you sleep alone, I shall not ; 
if you eat alone, I shall eat first; and as to your finding fault 
without occasion, that, 1 think, may be prevented, for I will 
take care you shall never want occasion.” These easy (?) 
conditions being thus amicably adjusted, they proceeded to 
the altar and the ceremony was performed. 


Mrs. Partington said some horses were so spirituous that 
they always went off in a decanter. 


There resides in Lynn, Massachusetts, a quaint old fellow 
called Darius Berry, noted for his originality and home-made 
wines. One day he chanced to stray into the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and was asked if he 
could distribute their cards for the cause of temperance, etc. 
“Wal, I guess I can send ’em where they’ll do the most 
good,” he replied. Thereupon they handed him nearly a 
thousand cards. Now, whenever the good families of Lynn 
and vicinity want a demijohn of light wine, old Darius, 
with a twinkle in his eye, converts those cards into tags, and 
ties them around the necks of his demijohns, remarking in 
his squeaky voice : “‘ It beats all natur heow ther temp’rance 
folks do take to my sweet water.” 


In Wales a sign-board reads: Take notice that when this 
post is under water the road is impassable. 














